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LITERATURE. 


Six Months in Persia. By Edward Stack. 
In 2 vols. (Sampson Low.) 


Ix these compact and well-printed volumes 
Mr. Stack has embodied the results of a 
journey through Persia made in 1881 on his 
way to Europe, after eight years’ hard work 
in the Bengal Civil Service. Complaints are 
often heard of the competitive system, by which 
public appointments are now almost exclusively 
made in India as well as in England. But 
the increasing number of valuable scientific 
works produced by members of the Indian 
service is sufficient proof that a superior class 
of men has been secured by this system. 
Among these works Six Months in Persia 
must take a high place as a solid contribu- 
tion to geographical studies. 

The ground covered lies mainly between 
the Persian Gulf and the Caspian. But the 
traveller, who landed at Bushire in the South, 
and embarked at Mashhad-i-Sar in the North, 
contrived to modify his route in such a way 
as to take in extensive tracts of unexplored 
or little-known country between these two 
points. Thus, on reaching Shiraz by the 
usual track from Bushire, instead of going 
northwards direct to Ispahan, he struck south- 
wards through an almost unknown section 
of Farsistan to Firtizabad and Lar. From 
this place another fresh route was taken 
through Saidbid north-eastwards to Karmén, 
whence the traveller made his way over the 
lofty Kuh-Nigdt range and round by the 
hitherto unvisited district of Kuhbanin to 
Bafk and Yazd. Kuhbanan, which was sup- 
posed to be an extensive tract of fertile upland 
valleys, proved to be quite asmall uninterest- 
ing district in a plateau “not more than a 
farsakh square,” and at about the same eleva- 
tion as Karman. 

After a short trip to the romantic Shirkuh 
highlands, which seem to be a sort of Persian 
Switzerland in the Yazd district, the journey 
was continued via Ardakin and Nain to 
Ispahin. From this central point a detour 
was made south-westwards to the magnificent 
Chahar Mahal and Kallar-Kuh highlands, and 
westwards to the majestic Zarda-Kuh, the 
Kuh-i-Zerd of our maps, which appears to be 
the culminating point of Central Persia. It 
forms the water-parting between the Kuran 
and Zainda-rud, towering to an estimated 
height of 16,000 feet above the head-waters 
of the latter river. Here the gigantic works 
Were visited which were undertaken by Shah 
Abbas for the purpose of diverting the Kuran 
into the Zainda-rud, not by tunnelling, but 





by cleaving the intervening mountain in 
twain, 

From the Zarda-Kuh quite a new route 
was followed through the Bakhtiari hills to 
Khonsar and Gilpaigan, whence the main high- 
way led to Tehran. Beyond the capital some 
useful exploration was done in the Elburz 
range, especially about the Shamrau-Kuh and 
mighty Damivand, which last was ascended 
in company with Capt. Wells from Tehran. 
Thence a few stages along the banks of the 
Lar and through Mazandaran brought the 
traveller to Barfrish and Mashhad-i-Sar, 
whence he sailed by one of the Russian 
“ Caucasus and Mercury ”’ steamers for Baku 
and Astrakhan. 

Throughout the whole of the journey 
thus briefly outlined minute and accurate 
observations were recorded of the main 
features of the land, of all the centres of 
population, distances, climate, and other use- 
ful details. Too little attention was, perhaps, 
paid to botanical and geological matters; and 
it is to be regretted that no attempts were 
made to determine or verify altitudes. Ata 
certain point during the ascent of Damavand 
the elevation is ‘‘ guessed” at 14,000 feet ; 
and, of course, the opportunity was lost of 
confirming the new estimate (18,600 feet) 
made by the Russian Caspian Survey of the 
absolute height of that cone. But the topo- 
graphical data are all but exhaustive, filling 
up many blank spaces on the map of Persia, 
correcting numerous errors of position, frontier 
lines, and distances, and supplying quite a 
store-house of information for the compilers 
of gazetteers and cartographers. 

Of course much of this necessarily makes 
rather dull reading, the weariness of which is 
needlessly increased by a multiplicity of 
trifling details which might well have been 
spared for more important matter. The style 
also, which is generally clear and simple, is 
occasionally marred by some awkwardly 
turned periods, such as “‘ we wended down- 
stream for the space of three hours, till we 
were aware of a melancholy man who lay 
stretched along a grassy bank, and pored 
upon the Lar that babbled by” (ii. 174). 
But sentences of this curious type are not 
numerous, and are amply redeemed by many 
descriptive passages of considerable literary 
merit. Such is the vivid account of the 
desolate Kim district as seen from a neigh- 
bouring eminence :— 


“The plain and city were shrouded in a haze of | P® 


heat and dust, blown up by the hot winds that 
had been moaning fitfully throughout the day. 
All the rest was a dolorous region of salt hills, 
twisted and tortured into strange cones and 
rhombs and angularities, their sides clothed 
with pale colours, green and gray, red and faint 
purple, and their bases merging in a sea of 
ridges and ravines, where the winter rains scour 
down salt, and the dry water-courses are lined 
with salt crystals” (ii. 137). 


And, again, the night march towards 
Tehran from the south :— 


** The road led through a country known as the 
Valley of the Angel of Death, a dreary plain 
knobbed and seamed all over with ridges and 
knolls of black rock or gray hardened clay ; 
and the track wound between and among these, 
and sometimes over them, half in shade, half in 
light, now giving a far prospect over the rugged 
contorted region, fantastically scooped and 


carved and ribbed and buttressed in all direc- 
tions, and now sinking between low walls of 
stone or stony earth, the sides of some dry 
torrent of salt, with white incrustations gleam- 
ing ghostly in the moonlight. A Bor i 
couplet kept running through my head, to the 
accompaniment of a solemn hymn tune, till I 
could scarce refrain from breaking the silence 
of the night and chanting it aloud— 

*Raftim o burdim digh-i-tu bar dil, 

Wadi ba wadi, manzil ba maanzil.’ 

The words mean, ‘We marched and bore thy 
wound upon our heart, valley by valley, stage 
by stage’ ” (ii. 145). 


Those who have travelled through the arid 
hilly tracts skirting the Kavir and Kafa 
wastes of Central Persia will appreciate the 
truth and beauty of these descriptions. While 
crossing one of these Kavirs Mr. Stack noticed 
a peculiar acoustic effect, ‘‘a strange hollow 
whistle, breaking the deep stillness and dying 
off more than once,” which he was unable to 
account for. He seems to be unaware that 
this “‘ music of the sands” is a common ex- 
perience of travellers traversing extensive 
sandy wastes, such as those of Sinai, Hadra- 
maut, Afghanistan, or Peru. The phenomenon 
is spoken of by Lenz during his recent visit 
to Timbuktu; and in the old Chinese accounts 
of the stony wilderness stretching east of 
Lob-Nor these mysterious sounds, due largely 
to the fevered fancy of the traveller, are 
referred to winged dragons and aérial demons 
mocking the wayfarer and inspiring him 
with vague fears. Here the voice of the 
sands is described as singing or soughing, or 
muttering like distant thunder, or uttering 
shrill whistling sounds as if the atmosphere 
were alive with invisible beings. 

However, the general impression conveyed 
to the reader by a careful study of these 
volumes is that Persia does not consist alto- 
gether of “a salt desert and a saitless desert,” 
as it has been somewhere described. The 
arable tracts seem to be both more extensive 
and more productive than is usually supposed. 
One is also glad to learn that the country 
appears to be gradually recovering from the 
effects of the recent famines. Thanks to 
crucifixions, bricking-up alive, and other 
caustic remedies, the highways are much safer 
from Baluchi and other marauders than for- 
merly; postal routes are being extended, 
trade is reviving, and many of the provincial 
governors are really doing their best for the 
ople. Among these, special mention is 
made of Zill-us-Sultin, prince-governor of 
Ispahin, who, however, since Mr. Stack’s 
visit, has been involved in serious trouble 
with the neighbouring Bakhtiari tribes. But, 
on the whole, notwithstanding the great 
drawbacks of a deficient rainfall, general 
apathy at head-quarters, and the Shah’s no- 
torious avarice, * the progress made by Persia 
within the last ten years is unmistakable” 
(ii. 300). 

At the same time, political storms seem to 
be pending in the near future. “ The shadow 
of Russia hangs over the Northern provinces,” 
and the writer was everywhere struck by the 
growing influence of that Power. The very 
name of England was unknown in many 
parts ; in one place an English sportsman was 
supposed to be a Russian; the Czar was the 





great Emperor ; the traveller is asked, “ Are 
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you a European or a Russian?” For the 
name of Russia outweighs all the rest of 
Europe, which is supposed to be divided into 
two States, “ Farang and Rus, whereof the 
former was tributary to the latter, and China 
was included in Farang!” (ii. 129). But it 
may be more important to note that the 
approaching completion of the Tiflis railway 
to Baku 

‘‘will place the Caspian in immediate com- 
munication with Russia proper and all its 
resources ; while at the other side is the railway 
from the head of Michaelofsky Bay to Kizil 
Arvat and thence (soon to be completed) to 
Askibid” (ii. 222). 

There is an admirable supplementary essay 
on the Persian land-revenue system, about 
which so little is known. All the fresh 
geographical materials, together with the 
rectification of numerous errors on existing 
maps, are also summed up in a useful chapter, 
which to some extent renders the omission of 
an index less keenly felt. But the defect 
ought to be supplied in future editions, in 
which short summaries of the chapters might 
also be introduced with advantage. Mean- 
time, the student will be grateful for the 
excellent series of sectional maps illustrating 
the various routes followed by the explorer. 
As these maps have been specially prepared 
for the present work, there seems to be the 
less excuse for the usual discrepancies between 
their orthography and that of the text. Mr. 
Stack is a good Persian scholar; hence his 
spelling of geographical names is usually 
accurate and consistent. But while he writes 
Linga, Pariz, Ormuz, Qum, Gulahek, the 
maps give us Linjah, Parhiz, Hormuz, Kdém, 
Gulhek, &c. And why Kuran and Kurand 
in the text itself? Astrabdd occurring twice 
on p. 222 of vol. ii. is an obvious slip for 
Askabdad. A. H. Keane. 








Chapters in the History of the Insane in the 
British Isles. By Daniel Hack Tuke. 
(Kegan Paul, Trench & Co.) 


Tuts is, for all practical purposes, an ex- 
haustive work upon a subject of great and 
painful interest, put together and written in 
a manner calculated to make it attractive to 
the intelligent general reader as well as to 
the special student. It is the outcome of 
much laborious research, directed by full 
knowledge and sober judgment; and, though 
it contains nothing that can fairly be called 
superfluous, covers too much ground to render 
an adequate sketch of its contents possible in 
a necessarily brief notice. Dr. Tuke gives a 
history not only of the medical treatment of 
the insane, including an interesting account 
of the principal institutions prepared for their 
reception, but of the series of legislative 
measures by which the mentally afflicted have 
been brought under the supervision and pro- 
tection of the State, his work having all 
possible completeness given to it by separate 
chapters on criminal and chancery lunatics 
and on idiots and imbeciles, and by a reprint of 
his own presidential address to the members 
of the Medico-Psychological Association on 
“The Progress of Psychological Medicine 
during the Last Forty Years: 1841-81.” 

In the early pages, which deal with the 
time when the treatment of the insane was, 





as Dr. Tuke puts it, “a curious compound 
of pharmacy, superstition, and castigation,” 
there is of course much which will not be 
new to the fairly well-informed reader, but 
the familiar facts are interestingly summarised. 
And Dr. Tuke has also availed himself of 
material which has not been laid under con- 
tribution by earlier writers, particularly of 
a curious tenth-century work by an unknown 
author, entitled ‘‘ Leechdoms, Wortcunning, 
and Starcraft of Early England,” collected 
and edited by the Rev. O. Cockayne in 1865. 
The one odd characteristic of the early views 
—we can hardly call them theories—of in- 
sanity is not their want of accuracy (for that 
was a matter of course) but their want of 
consistency. While in the main regarding 
insanity as a form of demoniacal possession, 
and therefore belonging to the province of 
the exorcist rather than to that of the phy- 
sician, our ancestors never seem to have been 
able to commit themselves wholly to the 
supernatural view of the matter. And, accord- 
ingly, prayers, holy water, and herbs were 
exhibited simultaneously, and supplemented, 
when ineffectual, by such very materialistic 
treatment as knocking the demented person 
backwards into a pool of water, and holding 
him there until he was all but drowned. 
What is really surprising in Dr. Tuke’s record 
is not the existence of such remedial measures, 
for in a non-scientific age this was inevitable, 
but their survival into a time when, in the 
region of general pathology, careful inductions 
and sound generalisations had fairly established 
their ground. It is sufficiently surprising that 
Boerhaave, in the eighteenth century, should 
be found giving his adhesion to the drowning 
treatment, but it is still more surprising to find 
something almost equivalent toit recommended 
in a work published so late as 1813 by Dr. 
Currie, of Liverpool, who also makes the 
extraordinary suggestion that ‘‘it is certainly 
worth trying whether keeping a patient for 
days in succession in a state of intoxication 
would be beneficial where every other means 
has failed.” 

One of the most interesting portions of 
Dr. Tuke’s work is his history of Bethlem 
Hospital—popularly known as “ Bedlam”’— 
the first, and for many years the only, 
institution in England devoted to the reception 
of mentally afflicted persons. Bedlam really 
dates from 1247, in which year houses and 
grounds in the neighbourhood of the present 
Liverpool Street Station were granted to the 
Order of the Star of Bethlem for the purpose 
of building thereupon an hospital or priory. 
But for nearly two centuries the establishment 
seems to have been simply a religious house, 
and it was not until 1403 that there is any 
evidence of its being devoted to the special 
purpose with which its fame is associated. 
For many years the history of the insane 
in England is one with the history of 
Bethlem Hospital and its successor, St. 
Luke’s, in both of which the old methods, 
with gradual modifications but no real im- 
provement, reigned supreme. It was not 
until the year 1792 that a new departure in 
the treatment of insanity was taken by Wil- 
liam Tuke, a citizen of York, and a member 
of the Society of Friends, A local asylum 
scandal drew Mr. Tuke’s attention to the 
noble work which he was destined to make 





so peculiarly his own; and his feeling that 
something should be done had been strength- 
ened by a visit to St. Luke’s Hospital, where 
he saw the patients lying on straw and in 
chains, and subjected in various ways to 
treatment which seemed to him calculated to 
intensify rather than to relieve their malady. 
Mr. Tuke suggested that a building should 
be erected for the reception of lunatics, 
“ where there should be no concealment, and 
where the patients should be treated with all 
the kindness that their condition allowed ;” 
and, his suggestion finding a ready acceptance 
among persons like-minded with himself, 
funds were soon collected, and the founda- 
tion-stone of the celebrated “ Retreat” at 
York was laid in the year just mentioned. 
Mr. Tuke’s views of the amount of liberty 
which might with safety be allowed to the 
patients were probably at first vague and 
tentative enough, but they quickly gained 
breadth and consistency, and before many 
years the “ Retreat” had won a world-wide 
fame as the scene of the first successful trial 
of the system of non-restraint. For the 
details of the reforms instituted by Mr. Tuke, 
and of the results which followed from them, 
readers must be referred to this volume, which 
is not only a history but an argument, and an 
argument so conclusive that in every place 
the present century has witnessed a revolution 
in the treatment of the insane. 

Dr. Tuke’s account of the various legisla- 
tive measures affecting mentally afflicted 
persons is admirably done, and its value is 
enhanced by the abstract of the more im- 
portant Acts given in the Appendix. Of the 
elaborate address on “ The Progress of Psy- 
chological Medicine” we have not left our- 
selves space to speak; but it well deserves 
perusal from all who are interested in the 
general subject of the volume. 

James Asucrorr NOBLE. 








Records of the English Province of the 
Society of Jesus. Vol. VII., Part I. By 
Henry Foley, S.J. (Burns & Oates.) 


Mr. Fotey is a most industrious writer. To 
find a fit parallel to him we must go back to 
some of the laborious brethren of his Order 
who flourished in the seventeenth century, 
whose works are all but unknown in England 
except through the medium of Father de 
Backer’s elaborate catalogue. We have no 
wish to depreciate the learning, industry, or 
zeal of the older members of the Order, but 
we are bound to say that we know of no 
Jesuit that ever lived who has laid English 
folk under such deep obligation. With 
matters theological it is not our place to 
meddle; but we may confidently assert that, 
whatsoever may be true or false regarding 
those things on which we must, as yet, be 
content to differ, it is beyond all question 
that the stream of history is still turbid with 
misrepresentation and falsehood, and that the 
ordinary boy or girl grows up with notions 
of the events which took place between the 
reign of Henry VIII. and that of George III. 
as much out of perspective as a landscape is 
when viewed through a knotted pane of glass. 
It may be true that a very few modern 
school-books leave but little to be desired, 
and that there are highrclass periodicals 
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which commonly reject partisan writing 
of the cruder and denser type; but, 
notwithstanding this small improvement, 
Sir Francis Palgrave’s little works, written 
thirty years ago concerning modern historians, 
are still true to the letter of much that has 
wide circulation and general credit. “An 
adequate parallel,” he affirms, “‘ to their bitter- 
ness, their shabbiness, their shirking, their 
habitual disregard of honour and veracity, is 
hardly afforded even by the so-called ‘ Anti- 
Jacobin’ press during the revolutionary and 
imperial wars.” Political passion has, it 
perhaps need not be pointed out, much to do 
with this; men fancy they see this or that 
modern question debated under another name 
in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, 
and become furious partisans accordingly. 
But the main cause of historical perversion 
and ignorance is theological passion. Novel- 
ists, and the historians who frame their books 
according to the plans of the novel-writer, 
know this, and turn out their wares accord- 
ingly. The students who are too conscien- 
tious to do so are voted dull, and their books 
consigned for the most part to the silence of 
the great libraries and the shelves of a few 
seekers after knowledge. 

Mr. Foley’s elaborate compilations have no 
claim to be considered light reading. This is 
the seventh, but we trust by no means the 
last, of a series devoted to telling the story of 
the Jesuit mission in England, not as its 
enemies or its friends would like to have it— 
all in black or all in white—but as from day 
to day things came to pass. There is no 


exaggeration in saying that no future English 


historian will be competent for his work 
until he has mastered a great part of the 
documentary evidence contained in Mr. 
Foley’s earlier volumes. The Order of Jesus 
has been a potent factor in English history, 
and it is important to know what its doings 
were and what the brethren of the Order were 
really like. Were they dark plotters who 
were bent on the overthrow of the English 
monarchy and English freedom, with whom 
no terms whatever could be kept, and whose 
crimes went some way towards justifying the 
penal laws ; or were they zealous missioners 
only, who in no way interfered with political 
affairs except by defying those laws which 
were made for the express purpose of stamp- 
ing out the old religion? Weare bound to 
say that, speaking broadly—we do not deny 
a few exceptions—the political Jesuit, as far 
as England is concerned, was a mere creature 
of the imagination, and that the persecution 
which raged for so long a time and with 
such unrelenting bitterness had no excuse 
except the popular madness. The people and 
their rulers lusted for the blood of those whom 
they persisted in looking upon as the subjects 
of a foreign Power. The same tale may be told 
here asin other lands: the persecutors were 
notall, or even mostly, bad men. The wretched 
miscreant Richard Topcliffe, of Somerby, 
who spent his life in bringing priests, and 
those who sheltered them, to torture and 
death, may have been only an exaggerated type 
of his class; but he must by no means be 
taken as an example of the English gentle- 
men who were simple enough to believe that 
the existence of their country depended on 
the hunting down of Catholic missionaries. 


It was a delusion akin to the witchcraft mad- 
ness, but far more frightful and more intense 
in its unmitigated horror. There was also, 
we must add, far less justification for believing 
one than the other. It should, moreover, 
never be forgotten that the amount of suffer- 
ing caused to the English people by the 
penal laws is in no sort estimated when 
we have counted up the list of those who 
were put to death, imprisoned, or tortured for 
their faith. The catalogue, it is true, can never 
be made; much of the evidence has perished. 
If it could, we should have a frightful picture, 
but one which went but a small way towards 
showing what the people really suffered. For 
one person who was killed or imprisoned for 
the faith we may be certain that there were 
many weak souls who would obey the law 
contrary to their convictions, and lead a life 
of misery by doing so. It has been repre- 
sented that the suffering fell mainly on the 
upper classes—that houses such as Scrope 
and Towneley, Howard and Percy, felt the full 
weight of the State’s anger, but that the 
storm passed lightly over the poor. This, 
if true, would perhaps not mend matters. It 
is, however—as may be most certainly proved 
from record evidence of a kind that cannot be 
disputed—an absolute mistake. A fair pro- 
portion of the martyred clergy were of gentle 
blood; but many of them were the sons of 
farmers and handicraftsmen. But it cannot 
be too distinctly pointed out that the prison 
and the scaffold were not the only objects of 
terror. The poor Catholic peasant felt as 
much as the Catholic noble that it was con- 
trary to conscience to employ in any way the 
ministrations of a clergyman of the Established 
Church. Yet how was he else to be married, 
or to have his children baptized? The 
returns constantly speak of secret baptisms 
and secret marriages. In the latter case much 
scandal must have been often given; and we 
could quote cases where the want of evidence 
by which a marriage could be proved is almost 
certainly due to the fact that it was solemnised 
in some secret place by a wandering missioner, 
who, as a matter of course, could make no 
permanent record of the union. Yet, bloody 
and cruel as the administration of the law 
was, there were persons ever ready to petition 
that it should be enforced with increased 
vigour. Cruel beyond imagination as our 
rulers were, there was a lower depth of 
cruelty into which even they were unwilling 
to plunge. 

The greater part of Mr. Foley’s present 
volume is taken up with Lives of the English 
Jesuits from the foundation of the Order until 
the presentday. All that we have the means 
of testing are well done, though in some 
instances we think they might have been ex- 
tended with advantage. The recent Lives, as 
time rolls on, will be very useful. We con- 
fess that we have read with most attention 
those of the earlier time. The men who 
suffered death have naturally had the most 
attention given to them. We have photo- 
graphic likenesses from pictures and prints 
where procurable. Of absolute errors we 
have detected none, except a few misprints 
and the seeming assertion (p. 62), which, 
after all, is perhaps but a misprint, that there 
was @ university at Durham in the early part 
of the seventeenth century. A few cases also 








occur where the county in which a man was 
born is given, but not the place. We appre- 
hend that this does not in every case arise 
from want of information. We would urge 
on Mr. Foley the propriety of giving what he 
knows on these matters in full, as it may save 
future students many laborious days. 

The horrible high-treason punishment by 
which the priests died is said to be “ scarcely 
credible in the present day.’’ So little do 
many of us know of the past that, notwith- 
standing the overwhelming evidence we have 
for these barbarities, many good souls who 
shrink from the contemplation of suffering 
treat them as old wives’ fables, and stoutly 
maintain that such things could never have 
come to pass in Protestant England. The 
sentence, in all its naked horror, is given ia 
the trials of the Regicides and many of our 
other old law-books. 

Epwarp PEAcocK. 








The Kentish Garland. Edited by Julia De 
Vaynes. With Notes and Illustrations by 
J. W. Ebsworth. Vol. If. (Hertford: 
S. Austin. ) 


Tue admirable motive and design of this 
compilation, to the first volume of which the 
ACADEMY gave a fitting welcome (August 20, 
1881), dispose the reader to a lenient criticism 
of any defects in its execution. In one of 
his happiest aphorisms, Mr. Tennyson declares 
** That man’s the true cosmopolite 
Who loves his native country best.”’ 
Applying the same test to patriotism, we 
find its surest basis in the love of home 
and place. Provincialism has no doubt its 
weak side; and it is easy to ridicule the 
shallow dilettantism and the fussy trifling of 
county archaeological societies and the like ; 
but it is still easier to underrate their real 
value and usefulness. In an age so specially 
prone as the present has shown itself to 
the temptation of worshipping false ideals of 
national glory, all influences deserve encourage- 
ment which help to remind us of the healthy 
tastes and homely virtues wherein our true 
distinction as a people consists. There can 
be no better application of literary activity 
to that end than the compilation of such 
a record as the present. The chronicle of 
our social history, of which it affords a pano- 
ramic view, is, of course, much chequered. 
There are evidences in the retrospect of the 
darkness of superstition, which clearer light 
has dispelled ; of the mischievous working of 
oppressive laws, which timely reforms have 
since modified ; of the prevalence of vicious 
and coarse habits, which a higher standard of 
morals and refinement has sensibly diminished. 
What is best, however, in our past has abided 
with us; and we have still the same admiration 
of heroic deeds, the same sympathy with 
sorrow and misfortune, the same interest in 
simple love-stories, the same enjoyment of 
Nature, of out-of-doors life and manly sports, 
the same love of hospitality, the same appre- 
ciation of broad humour and kindly satire, 
which Englishmen had of yore. All these 
tempers and dispositions find expression in 
the Kentish ballads and other metrical forms 
which Miss De Vaynes has diligently collected. 
With one or two notable exceptions, their 
literary merit is inconsiderable. Governed, 
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perhaps, by the maxim of the “ruler of the 
feast’ at Cana, that “every man at the 
beginning doth set forth good wine, and when 
men have well drunk, then that which is 
worse,’’ the compilers seem to have compressed 
their choicest morceau into vol. i. Spenser’s 
ornate and picturesque description of the 
“ Wedding of the Thames and Medway,” and 
Ben Jonson’s vigorous apostrophe to Pens- 
hurst are, indeed, the only specimens of high 
poetical quality in this second volume; but 
it contains several pieces which, thanks 
either to their hearty spirit, plaintive 
pathos, or rough joviality, make very attract- 
ive reading. Laurence Price’s ‘ Seaman's 
Compass” (1651) and some of Dibdin’s 
sea-songs, especially “ Jack at Greenwich ” 
and “Old Cunwell the Pilot,” have the true 
English ring which atones for a thousand 
shortcomings. The satire on the Vicar of 
Orpington and his wife (1755) and the Vicar’s 
retort have some really humorous traits, 
Perhaps the best of the modern pieces is the 
Nonconformist squib upon the audit of the 
Churchwardens’ accounts of Deptford in 1835. 
Assuming to address the Churchmen of the 
parish, the satirist protests against the un- 
reasonable outcry of the Dissenting ratepayers 
at such items as these :— 


** For crimson cushions, trimm’d with gold, 

The noisy yelping hounds 

Object to pay, although they cost 
But thirty-seven pounds. 

Why ! at the very last account 
The incorrigible sinners 

Murmured at six pound seventeen 
For confirmation dinners, 

Thus if we eat, or drink, or sleep, 
And treat our carnal senses, 

They are ever dinging in our ears, 
* Pay, pay your own expenses,’” 


Miss De Vaynes has used a net with some- 
what too fine a mesh, and swept up an undue 
proportion of doggerel that was scarcely worth 
preserving. The “Gallows Group,’”’ as she 
terms it, a sheaf of Catnach ballads on 
executions for murder, might have been 
reduced with advantage ; and, considering the 
uniform type of the lyrics common to all sea- 
port towns on the theme of faithful sailors 
and true or false maidens, it was hardly 
necessary to multiply the variations of those 
belonging to Kent which lack any local colour. 
Upon the whole, however, Miss De Vaynes 
has done her editorial work excellently, and 
her only serious mistake has been believing 
too blindly in her fellow-editor, Mr. Ebsworth, 
and overweighting the volume with so much 
of his mediocre verse. Mr. Ebsworth’s 
labours, so far as the collection of materials is 
concerned, entitle him to gratitude; but his 
overweening belief in himself largely detracts 
from the value of his head-notes and com- 
ments. His own political opinions and 
antipathies—which are matter of concern to 
no one else, and quite irrelevant to his theme 
—are here obtruded with a persistence and 
violence that become offensive. It was 
probably absorption in the polemical interest 
of the subject that blinded him to the 
astounding blunder he has fallen into on 
p- 778, where he confounds John Wilson 
Croker with William Gifford, and credits the 
one with the achievements of the other. 
This carelessness is the more curious because 
in a previous page (707) Gifford’s literary 


credentials are correctly referred to. The 
tone in which Mr. Ebsworth allows himself 
to vituperate the objects of his animosity, 
including two of the greatest living states- 
men, is censurable not only as an exhibition 
of individual bad taste, but as a grave abuse 
of his editorial function. A reader who, 
sickened by the spiteful virulence of which 
certain party newspapers are so profuse, and 
the vulgar flippancy from which few society 
journals are free, turns to a miscellany of old 
verse for purer and serener air has just cause 
of complaint when he finds its notes bristling 
with allusions to modern controversies, and 
redolent of the very unsavoury taint from 
which he fondly thought to have escaped. If 
virulence and flippancy cannot be banished 
from literature altogether, they should at 
least be reserved for their proper mixen, and 
not imported into the fragrant atmosphere of 
a poetical ‘* garland.” 
Henry G. Hew ert. 








Kant. By William Wallace. (Blackwood.) 


In accordance with the design of the series of 
‘* Philosophical Classics for English Readers,” 
about one-half of the present volume is occu- 
pied with a full account of the life of Immanuel 
Kant, the varied intellectual activity of the 
illustrious thinker being skilfully connected 
with the outward details. This biography of 
the Konigsberg recluse is probably superior 
to anything we have yet had from an English 
pen; and it is not only rich in facts, but 
presented in a lively and entertaining style. 
Readers of Mr. Wallace’s Zpicurus, prepared 
for the Christian Knowledge Society, will 
not need to be assured that an essay of this 
kind, in which the philosopher and his work 
are intimately connected, is one peculiarly 
adapted to the author’s talent. Mr. Wallace’s 
estimate of Kant is at once lofty and sober. 
He does not indulge in the extravagant lauda- 
tion fashionable in some quarters, although 
at the same time recognising the vast im- 
portance of the Critical movement. The 
closing words of the book are exactly to the 
point: “ For those who have learned Kant, 
many questions have ceased to trouble; 
many are bright with a light unknown 
before; and others are at least placed in 
a fair way for further solution”—a state- 
ment open to but a single criticism: 
what is it to “learn” Kant? The learning 
is apt to be of so varied a description, and 
the Creed of Criticism does not always run 
in the same terms. As befitting a work 
written for a large public, Mr. Wallace’s lan- 
guage is always cautious, and free from any 
hard dogmatic tinge. There is a “ gulf 
between theoretical and practical reasoning in 
Kant’s philosophy,” but “his philosophy is 
not disconnected or selt-contradictory ;” and 
“the true perspective of the system can 
scarcely be gained unless we combine the 
insights derivable from the points of view 
successively given by the three criticisms.” 
This is to take safe ground; and, as it is 
always easier to defend than impugn an 
orthodox creed, vexatious controversy is 
avoided by crediting one’s authority with the 
virtues of practical logic, and confining 
oneself to careful exposition. The same 





guarded attitude is maintained with respect 





to the two versions of the First Critique, when 
“ the claims (by Schopenhauer and others) of 
superiority for the earliest” are pronounced 
“exaggerated ;” ‘substantially, the two 
editions vary but little.” 

Coming to Mr. Wallace’s actual handling of 
his subject, little need be said of the first part 
of the book except in the way of praise. We 
are glad to see that Mr. Wallace’s reverence 
for the eighteenth-century Socrates is yet 
sufficiently measured to allow of some plain- 
speaking in regard to the Professor’s attitude 
in the matter of the Government attack 
in 1794 on the Lehrfreiheit of intellect. It 
must always be a serious blemish in the career 
of this stern advocate of an Absolute Moral 
Law and ardent sympathiser with the prin- 
ciples of political independence that, on the 
sole occasion when he was called upon to 
show a practical example of adherence to 
his social ethics, he should have been found 
wanting. The incident, indeed, cannot fail to 
weigh somewhat in determining our estimate 
of some more serious matters—for instance, 
the deeper question of Kant’s intellectual 
veracity. I do not say that the instance of 
moral cowardice under notice would tell for 
much on that wider question ; but when one 
bears in mind the remarkable admission— 


‘* The balance of the understanding is not alto- 
gether impartial, and thet arm which bears 
the inscription, ‘ Hope of the Future,’ possesses 
a mechanical advantage, the effect of which is 
that even slight reasons on the one side lift 
speculations of far greater weight placed in the 
other scale. Thisis the only inaccuracy which 
I cannot remove, and which I never will ”— 


when suspicion is once aroused by such em- 
phatic declarations, it will not be strange if 
the student does not come to the general 
discussion of the coherence of the Kantian 
system prepared to meet with the plainest 
dealing. In short, it is by no means clear 
that Kant ever was a disinterested thinker. 
He was scared by Garve’s allegation of 
Idealism, by Fichte’s development of his own 
half-thought, and recoiled before the sugges- 
tion of a continuity of Nature in these 
terms: “I know a not altogether unmanly 
fear—the fear which shrinks from whatever 
unsettles reason from her first principles, and 
opens the gate for her to rove through bound- 
less fancies.” 

Mr. Wallace has evidently found it no 
small difficulty to condense his exposition of 
the Critique of Pure Reason into something 
like a score of pages. We are not sure that 
he has been altogether successful in this 
attempt. The account of the Transcendental 
Aesthetic is unquestionably clear, but the 
exposé of the Analytic will, we fear, be a 
stumbling-block to the unprepared reader. 
But the shortcoming must not be wholly 
credited to the expositor. Might it not even 
be well if a writer for the average reader 
forsook the order of the original and re- 
modelled the “ Analytic” for the benefit of 
the less leisured modern student? The 
cumbrous formalism of this middle region of 
the ‘Transcendental Doctrine of Elements 
might be suitable enough for a Professor of 
a secluded Prussian university in the eigh- 
teenth century, but is hardly, we venture to 
think, the fashion in which a nineteenth- 
century Kant would approach the same 
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problems. With regard to the “ Deduction 
of the Categories ””—which, judging from the 
variations of the editions, did not readily 
acquire a fixed form even in the writer’s mind 
—Mr. Wallace adds the remark “that it is 
elsewhere described as comparatively unim- 
portant.” We do not know to what allusion 
is here made, but a very different opinion is 
expressed by Kant on p. 147, vol. v., of 
Hartenstein’s edition of his works. 

Mr. Wallace’s familiarity with what may 
be styled the legitimate development of 
Kantism stands him in good stead in enabling 
him to form a clear idea of the significance 
of those leading terms or thoughts of the 
system (if system it may be called), form 
and matter, objectivity, and the relation 
of things-in-themselves to phenomena. On 
all these points Mr. Wallace’s exposition 
seems to be very satisfactory. Indeed, 
whatever may be said with regard to 
the obscurity of certain details of the exposi- 
tion, the explanations generally given are so 
clear and consistent that the reader, even 
though new to the subject, should rise from the 
perusal of this little work with a very distinct 
notion of the philosophic problem as it pre- 
sented itself to the mind of Kant, and the 
results actually reached. 

One or two simple questions will possibly 
occur to such an ingenuous reader at the close. 
What was it that Kant really sought, through 
all these subtle windings of the Pure and 
Practical Reasons? Agnosticism ? Then why 
didn’t he stop short with his analysis of the 
operations of the Understanding and the result- 
less conflict of the antinomies? Or was it 
Dogmatism? A new practical creed on the 
basis of a purified Reason? Then how could 
he have been irate with a moral enthusiast 
like Fichte, and have declined so decidedly to 
take his own trust in noumena at its real 
worth? Much may be said for each view. 
Anyhow, the opinion at one time prevalent 
(strongly expressed in a passage quoted from 
Heine, where a comparison is drawn between 
Kant and Robespierre, ‘‘ Had the citizens of 
Koénigsberg divined the full meaning of this 
subversive, world-bruising thought, they 
would have felt before that man a far more 
gruesome awe than before an executioner—an 
executioner who puts only men to death”), 
the view of Kant as a pitiless Sceptic, is, as 
observed by Mr. Wallace, very wide of the 
mark ; but it is not by any means self-evident 
that he really held any positive creed. That 
he wished to believe in God, Freedom, and 
Immortality there can be no doubt, but it is 
not beyond the bounds of credence that the 
wish was father to the clothing of those 
hyperphysical Ideas in forms to which they 
could assert no direct claim. 

W. C. Coupianp. 








L’Ile de Rhodes. Par Edouard Biliotti et 
Yabbé Cottret. (Compiégne: Cottret.) 


Tuts is a book which deserves notice, if only 
as being thoroughly indigenous to the inter- 
esting island of which it treats. The author, 
M. E. Biliotti, was born at Rhodes ; and, after 
writing down the results of his investigations, 
local and literary, into all that relates to his 
native place, he has found time in the intervals 
of a busy life to instruct himself in com- 


positors’ work and to print his own book by 
means of a private printing-press. Although 
it cannot of course be expected that a work 
produced under such circumstances should 
answer all the ordinary conditions of Euro- 
pean typography, the result is a fairly pre- 
sentable volume of 720 pages. The numerous 
plates and cuts which accompany it were 
executed at Smyrna. It is but fair to men- 
tion here what is well known to everybody 
at Rhodes, but what the modesty or careless- 
ness of M. Biliotti has allowed to be some- 
what obscured in the Preface—namely, that 
the share of Abbé Cottret, his coadjutor in 
the work, has, with trifling exceptions, been 
limited to that of editing the materials fur- 
nished by the real author, and passing them 
through the niceties of a tongue which is 
not his own. 

With the name of Rhodes, the Colossus in 
ancient times, the Knights in mediaeval his- 
tory are familiarly associated. It is with 
regard to the latter of these subjects that the 
work before us contains most original matter. 
An inedited Turkish MS. by Ahmed Hafyz 
(an ancestor of Damad Mahmoud Pasha, well 
known in contemporary history), of which 
copious extracts are given, furnish some new 
and interesting details about the memorable 
siege by Suleiman the Great. By the un- 
lucky omission of a paragraph relating to 
this interesting MS.,as the author has in- 
formed us, its value as a new historical source 
is not made apparent in his work. 

Another event connected with the rule of 
the Knights, of which a more lively recollection 
is traditionally kept up in the island itself than 
exists outside it, is also fully treated by M. 
Biliotti—namely, the episode of the Dragon 
killed by Dieudonné de Gozon, in 1342. 
Fabulous as this exploit may prima facie 
appear, there can be no doubt that it had 
some foundation in fact, inasmuch as the 
valorous knight was rewarded with the grand 
mastership in virtue of it; and, moreover, 
the actual head of the monster, whatever it 
was, affixed to the gate of Amboise, was in 
existence down to the year 1837. In order 
to arrive at a solution of this quaint problem 
we may, of course, dismiss at once the “ small” 
wings, the mule’s ears, the fiery eyes, and the 
poisonous breath with which the dragon is 
invested by the chronicler de Boissat. As to 
the first three of these peculiarities, we are 
authorised in discarding them even on other 
contemporary testimony of a more sober kind 
—that of a fresco-painting, now, unfortunately, 
no longer extant, but of which a copy is pre- 
served in the work of Col. Rottiers (M/onu- 
ments de Rhodes, Brussels, 1830). In this 
interesting pictorial record of the exploit the 
“‘ dragon ”’ is at once recognisable as nothing 
more nor less than a crocodile. Its forefeet, 
in deference probably to the popular belief, 
are so disposed as to do duty as nearly as pos- 
sible for wings. As to the head, which is 
drawn somewhat more round in form than 
that of a crocodile, de Boissat’s description of 
it as “‘ long and flat ” may safely be preferred 
as the most correct. On the other hand, 
with regard to the head, which was still in 
existence forty-four years ago, the impression 
left on the mind of Mdme. Biliotti, the author’s 
mother, who saw it in 1829, is that it had 








the form of the head of a serpent rather than 





| other ancient sites; and the concluding part 


that of a crocodile. While this lady describes 
it as flat-fronted, and with round and large 
eye-holes, she states that it was broad in its 
upper part and narrow towards the extremity; 
the cartilages and lower jaw were wanting, 
and no traces of integument were left. The 
size of the skull, according to the same 
authority, was rather smaller than that of a 
horse; which may be compared with the 
chronicler’s description of the body of the 
dragon as being as large as that of a middle- 
sized horse. Thevenot, who saw the head in 
1655, when it was apparently in a more per- 
fect condition than as seen by Mdme. Biliotti, 
describes it as follows :—“ It is much bigger 
and broader than that of a horse, the maw 
reaching to the ears [la gueule fendue jusqu’aux 
oreilles], the teeth and eyes large, the 
nostrils round, the skin of a whitish 
gray.” The head escaped the notice of 
Col. Rottiers, who visited Rhodes in 1825. 
Upon the whole, the balance of recorded 
evidence is in favour of the crocodile theory, 
which, for the rest, seems the only possible 
solution of the enigma. To suppose, how- 
ever, that the hypothetical crocodile was a 
natural zoological product of the island would 
involve nothing less than the theory of 
spontaneous generation; the “ dragon,” whose 
habitat was a small marshy spot a few miles 
from the town, being clearly a new-comer 
without native progenitors. In this con- 
nexion the present writer is indebted to Prof. 
Sayce for a parallel fact which seems to 
furnish a clue to the problem. In the 
cathedral of St. Bertrand de Comminges, in 
the Pyrenees, is still preserved, says Prof. 
Sayce, who saw it, the skin of a “ dragon” 
killed by the patron saint. To his heretical 
eyes, however, he adds, it seemed nothing 
but the armour of a small crocodile, St. 
Bertrand became Bishop of Comminges about 
1084. It may, then, be further heretically pre- 
sumed that this Pyrenean exploit suggested 
the Rhodian one of de Gozon. Crocodiles 
are known to exist as far north as the middle 
course of the Jordan and the stream of ’Ain 
Zerka, which flows into the -Mediterranean 
near Cesarea, in Palestine; and it is not in- 
conceivable that one of these saurians may 
have been imported by the astute knight for 
the purpose of playing the part of dragon, 
and of being killed as such. 

Readers curious on the subject of monsters 
will find further exercise for their ingenuity 
in the traditional account, too specific to be 
entirely without foundation, of a great serpent 
killed on the peak of Kerioniati 110 years 
ago (p. 154). Snakes of the kind and size 
common throughout the Levant still abound 
as in ancient times; and, as the author aptly 
remarks, the Greek name Rhodos is probably 
but the Hellenised form (by paronomasia, as 
Strabo would say) of the Phoenician word 
Rod or Iarod, meaning, according to Bochart, 
“a serpent;’’ while ‘‘ Ophiussa,” one of its 
numerous other appellations, would be a 
translation of that word. In any case, the 
received Greek etymology, “a rose,” will not 
hold good, inasmuch as that flower is not 
indigenous to the island. 

There is much that will be found new and 
interesting to archaeologists in the notices of 
Kamiros, Kyrvi, Kréténia, Mnassyrion, and 
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of the work forms a useful gazetteer of all 
that relates to the modern condition of the 
island. Epmunp CALVERT. 








CURRENT THEOLOGY. 


History of the Church of England from 1660. 

William Nassau Molesworth. (Kegan 
Paul, Trench and Co.) This History, though 
written by a clergyman, is yet from the pen of 
one who is better known as a political author 
than asa theologian ; and, accordingly, it has the 
peculiarity (which will be adjudged as a merit 
or a defect by readers of unlike temperaments) 
that it has a distinctly lay flavour about it. It 
is more concerned with the outward polity and 
civil position of the Church during the period 
of which it treats than with the inner religious 
working which shaped and conditioned its 
course, though this aspect is not intentionally 
passed over. Jor ourselves, we incline to 
think it an advantage for the reading public 
to have a History accessible to it sketched on 
these lines; and the very theological colour- 
lessness which is a feature of the book will 
help to conciliate prejudice in some quarters 
—especially as it is a real neutrality, and not an 
exclusive devotion to the school of Tillotson, 
pretending to neutrality, but, in truth, as 
tanatically sectarian in temper as the most 
high-flying of acknowledged partisans. Canon 
Molesworth starts with the Restoration, on the 
ground that the overthrow of the Church of 
Hngland under the Commonwealth was so 
complete that its revival under Charles II. 
may be viewed for practical purposes as a new 
foundation, sufficient for a full understanding 
of its existing condition. This does not strike 
us asa very philosophical view, but this fault 
of conception is not material so long as we get 
a clear narrative of what actually did happen ; 
and, on thé whole, we do get that. But thero 
are occasional marks of haste and want of 
thoroughness visible. For example, when 
sketching the outlines of the persecution of the 
Church under the Puritan rule, the penal 
suppression of the Book of Common Prayer is 
the only leading fact cited; whereas, in 
estimating the true merits of the extrusion 
of the Nonconforming ministers in 1662, it is of 
the first importance that a reader should know 
that, even if the largest calculation of their 
numbers—that of Oalamy, which Mr. Moles- 
worth accepts—fixing them at 2,000, be 
received, even so that is only about a fourth 
of the clergy who were expelled by the Triers 
appointed by the Long Parliament, and who 
were, besides, exposed to sufferings and 
indignities which were not imitated when the 
whirligig of time brought in its reyenges. And 
as Mr. Molesworth writes as a politician, he 
should not have contented himself with repeat- 
ing the now popular commonplaces as to the 
unwisdom of the Act of Uniformity, whose 
blame he lays chiefly on Archbishop Sheldon. 
He ought to have told us what intermediate 
course could have been taken in the restoration 
of an episcopalian and liturgical communion, 
without exposing it to a fresh overthrow at the 
hands of its old opponents if allowed the same 
opportunities as Archbishop Abbot had afforded 
them. Among minor inaccuracies, we note that 
the Earl of Manchester in 1662 is twice spoken 
ofas Duke. The first Duke was his grandson, 
so created in 1719. The account of the con- 
stitutional struggle against James II. is the 
best part of the book, and next to it may be 
placed the Sacheverell episode under Queen 
Anne. But the subsequent treatment is too 
perfunctory, and three pages are not enough to 
devote to the rise and progress of the Wesleyan 
and Evangelical movements ; nor, in the other- 
wise commendably simple and temperate sum- 
» mary of the last forty years of English Church 


life, is notice directed to the extraordinary 
plethora of ecclesiastical legislation by Parlia- 
ment which has marked them, altogether un- 
paralleled as it is since the time of Henry VIII. 


The Revelation of the Risen Lord. By Brooke 
Foss Westcott. (Macmillan.) The purport of 
this volume may be best gathered from the 
words of the author’s Preface : 

‘“‘ The following short studies are intended to serve 
as an Introduction or a Supplement to T'he Gospel 
of the Resurrection. It has been my alm in writing 
them to realise as distinctly as I could the charac- 
teristic teaching of each manifestation of the Risen 
Christ, both in relation to the first disciples and in 
relation to ourselves,” 

Ten successive studies deal with all the principal 
incidents of the gospel history of ‘‘ the forty 
days,” and there is an additional study on the 
appearance of Jesus to St. Paul, as related in the 
Acts of the Apostles. The work is not written 
with critical objects primarily in view; but 
it need not be said that Canon Westcott writes 
throughout with eyes fully open to the present 
state of the critical controversy on the gospels, 
and now and then interesting side-lights are 
thrown on questions of exegesis. ‘he dogmatic 
bearings of the following words from the study 
on “the Great Commission ”—‘‘ Whose soever 
sins ye forgive,” &c.—will be apparent :— 
‘©The words were not addressed to all the apostles, 
nor to the apostles alone. Thomas was absent, 
and there were others assembled with the apostles, 
as we learn from St. Luke. The commission and 
promise were given, therefore, like the Pentecostal 
blessing which they prefigured, to the Christian 
society, and not to any special order in it. The 
power which is described deals with sin, and not 
with the punishment of sin. In essence it has 
nothing to do with discipline.” 


Charges delivered at his Second Visitation. By 
James Russell, Lord Bishop of Ely. (Mac- 
millan.) The most interesting discussion in 
these Charges is that on the Royal Commission 
to enquire into the Laws and Courts Ecclesi- 
astical. The parallel suggested by a passage 
in Sir H. Maine’s Ancient Law between the 
process under which the Responsa Prudentum 
modified the Decemviral Law of ancient Rome 
and the process under which the Statute Law 
of England as effecting ecclesiastical causes is 
modified by judicial decisions is drawn truth- 
fully and effectively. It is beyond all question 
that successive interpretations of the Statute 
Law have issued in the practical construction of 
a code altogether remote from the thoughts of 
the original legislators, 


Notes on the History of the Liturgical Colours: 
a Paper read before St. Paul’s Ecclesiological 
Society. By J. Wickham Legg. (J. 8S. Leslie.) 
In these Notes will be found the result of 
learned and extended research in a curious and 
difficult subject. Dr. Legg’s investigations will 
have a sadly disquieting effect upon those 
youthful curates who are fond of proving to 
their fair parishioners the natural fitness of the 
sequence of colour in ‘‘parafronts” and 
‘*stoles.” The variety also of the liturgical 
colours for the same day in different places is 
strange and perplexing; for example, on 
Trinity Sunday we find green at Exeter, red at 
Wells (the Sarum colour is unknown), yellow at 
Poitiers, blue at Toledo, violet at Soissons, 
white at Auxerre, &c. Dr. Legg justly ob- 
serves, as to mystical reasons for the various 
colours, that ‘‘it is not hard to manufacture 
such in abundance.” We have no doubt that a 
deep spiritual significance could be found in 
peacock-blue or ‘‘greenery-yallery.” If the 
problems here suggested be approached in the 
spirit in which Mr. Herbert Spencer discusses 
the origin of the two buttons that ornament the 
back of an English gentleman’s frock-coat, some 
interesting side-lights may be thrown on socio- 





| logical as well as ritual questions ; but mystical 





reasons may henceforth be relegated to the 
region of fruitless imaginings. 

What is the Truth as to Everlasting Punish- 
ment? By F.N.Oxenham. PartIL. (Kegan 
Paul, Trench and Co.) The writer succeeds in 
swe mJ that the fifteen anathemas of the 

atriarch Mennas and the much more sweeping 
nine or ten anathemas ofthe Emperor Justinian 
were drawn up for the Home Synod, not by or 
for the Fifth General Council. He does not 
succeed in showing beyond doubt that they 
were not rehearsed or endorsed there; tho 
working tradition of Eastern canonists always 
cites the Fifth Council against Origen. And the 
anathemas, whenever enacted in the first 
instance, seem to have received whatever 
authority they can gain from Catholic consent. 
The author regards his promised analysis of 
patristic testimonies on the subject of future 
punishment as superseded by Dr. Farrar’s 
Mercy and Judgment. 


The Natural Truth of Christianity. Selec- 
tions from the ‘‘Select Discourses” of John 
Smith, M.A. (Paisley: Gardner.) The editor 
has been permitted to reprint from Mr. Arnold’s 
review of Principal Tulloch’s Rational Theology 
what most readers will think an extravagantly 
generous estimate of John Smith, who was 
intruded as a Fellow on Queens’ College, Cam- 
bridge, in 1644, and died there, at the age of 
thirty-four, in 1652. The extracts from his dis- 
courses would gain by references to a complete 
edition; they show a very fine and liberal 
temper, and are an interesting specimen of 
Calvinism breaking down into rationalism. 
Most readers will find such interest as they 
have literary or historical rather than religious. 


Canons of the Second Council of Orange. 
Edited by F. H. Woods. (Oxford: J. Thorn- 
ton.) This does not aim at being more than 
a text-book for the Oxford Theological School, 
but the work is done well, with a good 
acquaintance with the subject. Perhaps, even 
with the modest aim avowed, a somewhat more 
ambitious mode of treatment might have been 
justified. Original sin is a subject, unlike most 
others, on which modern physical science tends 
to render the traditional doctrine of Christen- 
dom more and not less easy of belief; and it is 
almost a pity that the opportunity was not 
taken of illustrating and estimating the bearing 
of one upon the other. 


_Corpus Scriptorum Ecclesiasticorum, editum con- 
silio et impensis Academiae literarum Caesareae 
Vindobonensis. Vol. VI. Magni Felicis Ennodii 
opera omnia ex recensione Gulielmi Hartelii. 
(Vienna.) The first edition of the works of 
Ennodius was printed at Basle in 1569, in the 
‘*Monumenta 8. Patrum orthodoxographa,” 
from a very faulty MS., and with a large lacuna 
in the Life of Epiphanius. The next was that 
of Schottus in 1611, which, however, for the 
most part, followed the corrupt Basle text, but 
with marginal corrections. In the same year 
appeared the edition of Sirmond, giving a greatly 
improved text, though not after the best MS. 
authority, and with the works arranged for the 
first time in some kind of intelligible order. 
There was thus ample room for the edition now 
supplied by the labours of Prof. Hartel, of 
which it is only necessary to say that the 
greatest pains have obviously been taken to 
give as accurate a text as is now attainable, 
while the margin exhibits with a minuteness 
which may be thought excessive the most 
trifling variations of the MSS., as well as the 
conjectures of previous editors. The value of 
the work is enhanced by the copious indexes 
which are appended to it. 


Theodori Episcopi Mopsuesteni in epistolas B. 
Pauli Commentarvi. The Latin Version, with 
the Greek Fragments. By H. B. Swete. 
Vol, II, (Cambridge: University Press.) The 
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publication of the second volume of Dr. Swete’s 
scholarly edition of the commentary of Theo- 
dore of Mopsuestia on Paul’s minor epistles 
has been delayed to give time for the prepara- 
tion of a valuable Appendix containing the 
fragments of Theodore’s lost dogmatic works. 
Another Appendix on the text followed by 
Theodore, with a table of assumed readings, 
will be found serviceable to the student of 
textual criticism. The present volume, which 
completes the work, is furnished with no less 
than five carefully prepared Indices; and the 
two, beautifully printed at the Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press, form an important contribution 
to patristic learning. 

Life and Letters of St. Paul. By Alfred 
Dewes. (Longmans.) This translation has 
been undertaken in the conviction that the 
Revised Version is often unintelligible, and that 
the Authorised continually misleads. It is 
accordingly constructed on principles directly 
opened to those followed by the late company 
of Revisers, and aims at putting Paul’s words into 
intelligible English, without too strict a regard 
to verbal accuracy. But though it may be 
admitted that it 1s sometimes very happy in 
its renderings, we are by no means inclined to 
prefer it, on the whole, to either of the versions 
with which it puts itself in competition. What, 
for instance, is the advantage of saying “he 
took his meals with them,” instead of ‘‘ he did 
eat with them,” in Gal. ii. 12? The Life of 
St. Paul contains some unusually plain speaking 
as to the consistency of the apostle’s conduct on 
his last visit to Jerusalem, but is otherwise 
without any marked literary or critical power. 

Commentary on the Epistles of Paul. With 
Illustrations. (Edinburgh: T. and T. Clark.) 
This is the third volume of the Popular Com- 
mentary on the New Testament, by English 
and American scholars of various Evangelical 
denominations, edited by Dr. Philip Schaff, of 
New York. The translation is that of the 
Authorised Version, but it is accompanied by 
running marginal emendations following more 
or less closely the Revised English text. The 
notes, both exegetical and critical, are full and 
copious ; and the introductions, while dealing 
fairly with difficulties and objections, supply all 
the information the ordinary reader can require 
to enable him to enter intelligently on the study 
of Paul’s writings. In short, if any commentary 
on Paul’s epistles is likely to be popular, there 
is no reason why this should not be so. 

WE havo also received The Authentic Gospel : 
Sermons, by George Dawson (Kegan Paul, 
Trench and Co.); Lhe Friendship of God, and 
other Meditations upon Holy Scripture, by the 
late Rev. Henry Wright, Prebendary of St. Paui’s 
(Sampson Low); Z'he Doctrine of the Cross: 
a Contribution to the Theory of the Christian 
Life, by the Rey. E. P. Scrymgour (G. Bell) ; 
Practical Sermons, by the Key. P. Lf. Ouvry 
(Rivingtons); Zhe Divine Patriot, and other 
Sermons, by Archdeacon Blunt (Kegan Paul, 
Trench and Co.); &c. 








NOTES AND NEWS. 


Mr. SWINBURNE, in company with Mr. Theo- 
dore Watts, is now at Guernsey, where M. 
Victor Hugo is also staying. 

WE regret to hear that Dr. Schliemann is 
suffering from a malarious fever, contracted 
during his excavations in the Troad last winter. 
He is at Marienbad, in Bohemia, drinking the 
waters, 

Mr. W. M. Ramsay has returned from his 
archaeological tour in the South of Asia Minor, 
which has been fruitful of discoveries that may 
throw much light upon the obscure early 
history of that region. He is at present on a 
Visit to Edinburgh. His companion, Sir C. 
Wilson, has been summoned to Alexandria, 





Mr. N. Bopineton, of Lincoln College, 
Oxford, and now Professor of Latin and Greek 
at the Mason Science College, Birmingham, has 
been appointed to the principalship of the 
Yorkshire Oollege, and also to the Chair of 
Greek, which two offices were vacant by the 
transfer of Mr. Marshall to the Rectorship of 
the Edinburgh High School. 


THE proposal to erect a memorial in England 
to Longfellow, to which allusion was made in 
the ACADEMY a fortnight ago, has been taken 
up more warmly than we ventured to anticipate. 
Mr. Tennyson, Sir Frederick Leighton, Mr. 
Matthew Arnold, Sir Theodore Martin, Sir John 
Lubbock, with many other eminent men, have 
already given their adhesion ; and much interest 
has been aroused in the scheme on the other 
side of the Atlantic. We still beg leave to 
doubt whether a bust in Westminster Abbey is 
the most appropriate mode of honouring an 
American poet. But this, perhaps, may be left 
to future arrangement. That Englishmen 
should acknowledge their debt to Longfellow 
in some way is a mere matter of honest dealing. 
The promoter of the movement, who deserves 
all the success he has received, is Mr. W. C. 
Bennett, 63 Royal Hill, Greenwich. 

Mr. TENNYsoN’s fine poem, “ To Virgil,” in 
the current number of the Nineteenth Century, 
is stated to be ‘‘ written at the request of the 
Mantuans for the nineteenth centenary of 
Virgil's death.” Virgil died at Brundisium on 
September 21, 19 B.c., and lies buried between 
Naples and Puteoli. He was born at Andes, 
identified with the modern Pietola, a hamlet 
two miles from Mantua. The Mantovani do 
not propose to erect any permanent monument 
to him. The programme of the anniversary 
consists of a literary competition, horse-racing, 
pigeon-shooting, and a cattle show. 


THE twenty-fifth anniversary of the death 
of Auguste Comte was celebrated at Paris on 
September 5. A large number of his disciples 
met at his grave in Pére-la-Chaise at 10 in 
the morning, where a discourse was delivered 
by M. Lagarrigue, of Chili, who dwelt upon 
the international character of Positivism. In 
the afternoon, a meeting was held in Comte’s 
house, rue Monsieur le Prince, at which M. 
Lafitte, the French director, gave an address, 
mainly devoted to Comte’s institution of a 
systemetic education in the sciences. In the 
evening there was a large dinner at the Palais 
Royal, at which many workmen and their wives 
were present. The English Positivists were 
represented by Dr. J. H. Bridges and Mr. 
Frederic Harrison, among others. 


Pror. SEELEY’s Life and Times of Stein is 
being translated into French, slightly shortened. 
The German translation is nearly printed, and 
will soon be out. 


Mr. FURNIVALL has happily been able to 
arrange for the printing of Mr. Huth’s unique 
MS. of the French Merlin. This MS. was pointed 
out many years ago by the late Paulin Paris to 
Mr. Furnivall as unique, inasmuch as it con- 
tained the only known original of Malory’s 
story of Balin and Balam and other incidents 
in the English Morte Darthur. Mr. Furnivall 
induced the late Henry Huth to buy the 
MS, and have it copied. He procured the copy 
a short time ago from Mr. Huth’s son, tor 
M. Paulin Paris’s son, Prof. Gaston Paris, who, 
on appeal made to him, agreed to edit the MS. 
for the Old-F rench Text Society. Mr. Alfred H. 
Huth has now kindly deposited his unique MS. 
at the British Museum that the copy may be 
collated with it for printing; and we shall see, 
in 1884, we hope, this other of Sir Thomas 


Malory’s originals made accessible to Arthur 
students. 


THE Calcutta Liberal, Keshub Chunder Sen’s 
paper, writes: ‘* We are glad to learn that Max 





Miiller’s ‘Science of Religion’ is one of the 
text-books in the Philosophy Course for the 
M.A. degree in the Calcutta University for next 
year. 


WE hear that Mr. F. W. H. Myers has ready 
a new volume to be entitled Z'he Renewal of 
Youth, and other Poems. 


THE new volume in the ‘‘English Men of 
Letters” series is Swift, by Mr. Leslie Stephen. 
This will be shortly followed by Macaulay, 
by Mr. J. Cotter Morison; Sterne, by Mr. 
H, D. Traill; and Sheridan, by Mrs. Oliphant. 


Messrs. MACMILLAN AND Oo. announce a 
new edition of the works of Emerson, to be pub- 
lished uniformly with the ‘‘ Eversley Edition” 
of Charles Kingsley’s novels. It will be in six 
volumes, with an introductory essay by Mr. 
John Morley. 


Messrs. TRUBNER are the publishers in this 
country of a sketch of the life of Sir Louis 
Cavagnari, written by a native of India, Kally 
Prosono Dey. 


MEssrs. GRIFFITH AND FARRAN will publish 
shortly a new edition of Bogatsky’s Golden 
Treasury for the Children of God, consist- 
ing of devotional and practical observations 
for every day in the year; and Zhe Church- 
man’s Manual, compiled from the writings 
of English divines, with graces and devotions 
for the seasons, litanies, and an entirely new 
selection of hymns. The aim of this is to pro- 
vide a volume of family and private devotions 
drawn as far as possible from the liturgical 
storehouses of the English Church. Full use has 
been made of the English primers published 
during the Reformation, and of the manuals 
of Bishops Andrewes, Cosin, Ken, Laud, and 
Wilson. Special features in the work will be 
the full series of graces (from Eton and Win- 
chester manuals and from the primers), the 
devotions for the seasons and litanies, and a 
series of hymns from sources not hitherto 
examined, or as yet in MS. It will form acom- 
panion volume to The Churchman’s Altar Manual. 


Amone their new books for boys the same 

ublishers are preparing 7’he Belton Scholarship : 
— a Chapter from the History of George 
Denton’s School-life, by Bernard Heldman ; 
and Won from the Waves; or, the Story of 
Maiden May, by the late W. H. G. Kingston, 
with sixteen full-page illustrations. This story 
was written many years ago, when Mr. King- 
ston was at his best. It has never before 
appeared in book form. 

Miss ConcorDIA LOFvinG, late Inspector of 
Gymnastics to the London School Board, will 
publish next week, with Messrs. Sonnenschein, a 
little work entitled Physical Education and its 
Place in a Rational System of Education, dedi- 
cated by permission to the Princess Louise. 
It advocates the more general introduction of 
gymnastics into the school course. 


THE unprecedented attraction of the Birming- 
ham Musical Festival has induced the publishers 
of the Musical Times to issue a special supple- 
ment devoted to a full report of the Festival. 


Messrs. A. HeEywoop Anp Son, of Man- 
chester, have in the press a new edition of the 
late RB. W. Proctor’s Barber’s Shop, which was 
first published in 1856. It will have the 
additions made by the author from time to 
time, and several fresh illustrations from the 
pencil of his friend Mr. William Morton. 


Tue Chetham Society has just issued to its 
members the second part of the Visitation of 
Lancashire (1533), edited by the late William 
Langton, and after his death by Mr. J. P. 
Earwaker. Prefixedis a memoir of Mr. Langton 
(who was the first treasurer of the society), 
with a portrait. This volume represents the 
third and last of the issues of the Chetham 
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Society for 1879-80. It is announced that a 
new series will begin with the current year ; 
but some dissatisfaction has been expressed 
that nothing is said about the issues for 1880 
and 1881. 

M. Miaenet, the “father” of the Académie 
francaise, who is in his eighty-seventh year, 
has been spending the summer at Aix in 
historical investigations. 

A sust of Pierre Lanfrey has been placed in 
the public library of Chambéry, his native town. 


Tue centenary of the Swedish poet Esaias 
Tegner is to be celebrated by a translation into 
German of his complete works. 


TuE fourth volume has just appeared (Paris: 
Germer Baillitre) of the Histoire illustrée du 
Second Empire, with sixty illustrations, in- 
cluding several from the pencil of M. Frédéric 
Régamey. It comes down to the end of 1866. 


TuHE last addition to the ‘‘ Petite Bibliotheque 
Charpentier ” is the first volume of the complete 
works of Alfred de Vigny, with two illustrations 
by Jeanniot, reproduced by heliogravure. 

THE National Association for the Promotion 
of Social Science, which holds its annual meet- 
ing at Nottingham from September 20 to 27, 
commemorates this year its twenty-fifth anni- 
versary. The president-elect is Mr. G. W. 
Hastings, now Member of Parliament for East 
Worcestershire, who may be regarded as the 
founder of the association, for it was on his in- 
vitation that the first preliminary meeting was 
held at the residence of Lord Brougham in 1857. 
Mr. J. L. Clifford-Smith, the present secretary of 
the association, has taken the opportunity to 
write an excellent little Manual for the forth- 
coming congress, giving a narrative of past 
labours and results. He has been well advised 
to arrange it, not according to chronological 
order, but according to subject-matter. In this 
way the actual progress can best be seen, and 
also what remains to be done. Photographic 

ortraits are given of Lord Brougham and of 

r. Hastings ; and there is a convenient Index. 








AMERICAN JOTTINGS. 


Mr. Herpert Srencer landed ‘at New York 
on August 21, where he stayed with Prof. E. L. 
Youmans. His visit to America is solely for 
the sake of health and change. He proposes to 
go to Boston, St. Louis, Chicago, and parts of 
Canada, 

Messrs. CHARLES SorIBNER’s SONS are 
issuing what they style a ‘‘ subscription edition ” 
of the Encyclopuedia Britannica. This is said 
to be printed from the original plates, though 
with much narrower margins. Ths only new 
feature is a series of United; States maps 
revised to the latest date. 

Messrs. HovuauTon, MIFFLIN AND Co., of 
Boston, will shortly publish the letters of 
Lydia Maria Child, with a biographical Intro- 
duction by the poet Whittier, and an Appendix 
by Mr. Wendell Phillips. 

Messrs. G. P. Putnam’s Sons announce 
a work on The Development of Constitutional 
Liberty in the English Oolonies, by Mr. Eben 
G. Scott; and a History of English Prose 
Fiction, by Mr. Bayard Tuckerman. 

AmonG the announcements of the Century 
magazine are a series of papers by Mr. Henry 
James, Jun., to be entitled ‘‘The Point of 
View,” being letters supposed to be written by 
American men and women in Europe ; and a 
new novel by Mr. W. D. Howells, ‘‘A Sea 
Change,” which will treat of the problem of 
self-help among women in New England. 

A sTorY by Mr. William Black, called ‘An 
Adventure in Thule,” is appearing in an 
American magazine for boys—TZhe Youth’s 
Companion, 
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WE have before referred to a History of the 
Negro Race in America, which is a good deal 
talked about as in preparation. The author, 
Mr. G. W. Williams, is himself a mulatto, and 
commanded a coloured regiment during the 
war. Afterwards he was elected member of the 
Ohio State Legislature, and is now a successful 
lawyer at Cincinnati. In his forthcoming work 
he begins with the African tribes from whom 
the majority of American slaves are descended, 
and traces the history of the Negro in the 
United States down to the present day. It will 
be published by Messrs. Putnam’s Sons, in two 
volumes, but probably not until the beginning 
of next year. 

Mr. G. Srantey Hatt has been appointed 
to a Chair of Psychology at Johns Hopkins 
University, Baltimore. 


As the Critic appears to be not indifferent to 
our good opinion, we must take the liberty of 
commenting upon the ‘ spread-eagleism ” that 
we have noticed more than once recently in its 
pages. The last number that we have received 
(for August 26) has two examples of this. In 
commenting upon the decay of French art— 
which, we venture to think, is to be found 
mainly in the candour of French critics—it 
takes the opportunity to observe that ‘‘ the 
chances of supremacy in the fine arts are 
noticeably tending towards America.” This 
may be so, but it had better have been left to 
someone else to say. However, it is against 
us poor English that the Critic waxes most 
bitter. Mr. Matthew Arnold recently presumed 
to write his mind about American culture, or 
want of culture. He is told, in what is proud 
to see itself called ‘‘ the first literary journal in 
America,” 

‘* As aman of letters, Mr. Arnold has not a very 
high place in American esteem. He is a writers’ 
writer, To the mass of Americans he is unknown ; 
to the mass of Englishmen he is only known by his 
father’s name, Asa critic of our ways, he is not 
entitled to a hearing, for he has never been to 
America.” 

Mr. Freeman scarcely comes off better. He has 
only ‘‘ travelled on American railroads.” In 
short, 

‘‘ Englishmen may make up their minds that their 
criticisms on American society will neither correct 
nor instruct, With all the vulgarities that inhere 
in a democracy, and which run without restraint in 
the United States, we cannot accept reproof or 
advice from a country so snob-ridden as England. 
Caste has eaten up English good manners. Tory 
or Radical, bishop or costermonger, all are smitten 
by the terrible social gangrene from which the 
mass of Americans are free. On the life of the 
Latin races we can afford to model ours, for to them 
base hero-worship is almost unknown.” 








OBITUARY. 
MOUNTAGUE BERNARD. 


WE regret to announce the somewhat sudden 
death last Saturday of the Right Hon. Moun- 
tague Bernard, a man no less distinguished as 
a teacher of the theory of the law than as an 
expounder of its practice. 

Born at Tibberton Court, Gloucestershire, in 
1820, Mr. Bernard was educated at Sherborne 
School and Trinity College, Oxford, where 
he took a first class in the classical and 
a second class in the mathematical schools. 
Thence he proceeded to London and adopted the 
law as his profession, studying for a time in the 
chambers of the present Lord Chancellor, then 
Mr. Roundell Palmer. As a barrister he be- 
came more notable for his comprehensive grasp 
of the law than for superficial proficiency as an 
advocate. 

About this period the law of nations~of 
which Mr. Bernard had thus early made himself 
a master—began to be recognised in England 





not only as an interesting study, but as a 
science of practical utility. Outof the revenues 
of All Souls’ College a Professorship of Inter- 
national Law and Diplomacy was founded at 
Oxford, and Mr. Bernard had the honour of 
being elected in 1859 as the first occupant of 
the chair. For this position he was eminently 
suited; and the various works which he pub. 
lished from this date—revisions chiefly in a 
more elaborate form of the notes constructed 
by him as the bases of his lectures—testify to 
the wisdom of the appointment. 

His reputation, however, was not confined 
to the limits of the university, and while 
engaged in his duties as professor he was 
nominated by the Government a member of 
the Commission appointed in 1866 to Enquire 
and Report on the Law of Naturalisation and 
Allegiance. In 1871 the Government again 
departed from its usual practice of ignoring 
academical jurists, by choosing him as one 
of the High Commissioners to negotiate and 
sign the Treaty of Washington. Asa mark of 
appreciation of his services, he was in the same 
year made a member of the Privy Council, 
and almost immediately afterwards a member 
of the Judicial Committee. In this capacity 
he assisted in deciding the well-known eccle- 
siastical appeal of ‘‘Sheppard v. Bennett,” his 
coadjutors being the late Lord Chancellor 
Hatherley and no less that eight others, 
ecclesiastics and judges. In 1871 the services 
of Mr. Bernard were again called in request by 
the Government, this time also as an authority 
on international law. He was appointed to 
assist his old friend Sir Roundell Palmer in 
supporting the British case in the famous 
Alabama Arbitration at Geneva. 

After holding his professorship at Oxford for 
some fifteen years he terminated his immediate 
connexion with the university in 1874; but his 
temperament was of too active a nature to 
allow him to be idle. The year previous (in 
1873) two important international associations 
had been founded, both having for their object 
the practical study of the science which Mr. 
Bernard had so much at heart—international 
law. These associations are the Association 
for the Reform and Ooditication of the Law of 
Nations and L’Institut de Droit international. 
To both Mr. Bernard gave his cordial support, 
becoming a member of each from their founda- 
tion, and officiating as president of the latter 
once at least and as a vice-president of the former 
for several years. In 1877 he again served on 
a Royal Commission appointed for Enquiring 
into the Duties of Commanders of British Vessels 
with reference to Fugitive Slaves; and shortly 
afterwards he accepted an appointment as a 
member of the University of Oxford Commis- 
sion. He was, indeed, a diligent worker almost 
up to the time of his death, being personally 
occupied until quite recently in drafting and 
redrafting the Code of Statutes which forms the 
new Constitution of his university. 

In comparison with many less distinguished 
men, Mr. Bernard was by no means a yolu- 
minous author. Beside the works originating 
out of his Oxford lectures, a pamphlet on the 
Schleswig- Holstein Question, and an Historical 
Account of the Neutrality of Great Britain during 
the American Civil War, his reputation as a 

rofound lawyer must rest rather in what will 

e written of him than on what he wrote him- 
self. Eminent as a scholar, a lawyer, a prac- 
tical diplomatist, and a theoretical jurist, he used 
his talents unostentatiously and well. There 
is little fear that the work he performed during 
his life will soon be forgotten by either his 
country or his university. 

CHARLES STUBBS. 





Tue Riga Gazette announces the death at 
Dorpat of the distinguished Esthonian poet 
Dr. F. BR. Kreutzwald, in his eighty-eighth 
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year. Dr. Kreutzwald obtained a European 
celebrity by the collection of popular Esthonian 
songs which he edited under the title of 
Kalewipoeg, and which have been translated 
into several European languages. 








MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 


THE current number of the Fortnightly—the 
last, we regret to say, that will bear the familiar 
name of the editor on the cover—opens with 
‘“‘ A Study of Sensibility,” by Mr. Saintsbury. 
This is, we may say at once, a criticism of a 
certain school of French writers, written with 
a profuseness of knowledge which none but Mr. 
Saintsbury himself could profess. Yet in one 
little matter, rather of history than of literature, 
he has been guilty of a curious slip. Of Mdme. 
de La —— whom he takes as the founder 
of “‘ sensibility novels,” he writes : 

‘‘She has left... . some still more interesting 
memoirs on Henrietta Maria of England, of whom 
she saw much in the miserable oe when the 
Queen had to depend on Mazarin’s bounty.” 

We do not venture to say what Mdme. de La 
Fayette did not write; but surely this must be 
an allusion to her Histoire d’ Henriette d’Angle- 
terre, which has just been reprinted in Paris. 
And the subject of this is not Henrietta Maria, 
but Henrietta Anne, the daughter of Charles I., 
and wife of the duc d’Orléans. Of the other 
articles, we think Mr. Freeman’s second instal- 
ment of ‘‘Impressions of America” far and 
away the best. His former paper disappointed 
us. It might have been written by someone 
else as @ parody upon Mr. Freeman. But this, 
though not less characteristic, covers a wider 
area and goes deeper in its criticisms. Mr. 
Grant Allen asks ‘‘ Who was Primitive Man ?” 
and gives an answer that we beg leave to think 
purely imaginative. And, uatil better in- 
structed, we must renew our protest against his 
use of the word “ Euskarian.”” Mr. F. Pollock 
continues his ‘“‘ History of the Science of 
Politics” in a second paper which is open to 
the same comment as the first. The subject is 
far too large to be adequately treated in such 
limits. ‘‘The House of Lords,” by Mr. A. F. 
Leach, begins well, but ends weakly. The 
desirability of a second chamber is a most fit 
subject for theoretical investigation, upon which 
history has by no means said its last word. 
But an attack upon the recent behaviour of the 
Upper House has much less interest. 


Mr. Tennyson’s admirers—and what 
English-reading person has not been such at 
one time or another ?—will be delighted with his 
address ‘‘ To Virgil” in the Nineteenth Century. 
The circumstances under which it was written 
preclude its being any other than a very recent 
production. Both the subject and the execution 
are alike worth notice. That Mr. Tennyson, in 
his old age, should thus profess his appreciation 
of that one among the poets to whom he has 
himself been so often compared is a very 
interesting circumstance. Not less interesting 
is it that he should go back to a metre similar 
to, though not absolutely identical with, that of 
“Locksley Hall,” than which he has used none 
that stamps itself so readily on the memory. We 
venture to say that this little poem will do more 
for Mr. Tennyson’s reputation in the future 
than any we have had from him since his sonnet 
on the Montenegrins. Of the other articles in 
the Nineteenth Century, by far the most striking 
is that on ‘‘ The Egyptian Revolution” by Mr. 
Blunt. The writer may be an enthusiast, 
easily impressed and over-sanguine. But we 
defy anyone to read what he has written and then 
deny that Arabi has had hard measure. There 
are two articles which are not so well translated 
from the French as they ought to have been. 
M. Jules Claretie, if he understands English, 
will be surprised to find himself called a 


‘* chronicler ;” and “‘ publisher ” is certainly not 
the equivalent of ‘‘ publiciste.”’ Mr. Brodrick’s 
paper on “Merton College” contains nothing 
new. We hope that he intends to devote his 
learned leisure to more important work. 

In the Revista Contemporanea of August 15 
Don Narciso Pagés begins an important study 
of ‘‘ Municipal Government in Spain under the 
Romans,” as to which he differs from all 
previous enquirers. Another archaeological 
note is a visit to Brabum, or the Ciudad de 
Montesclaros, to the north-west of Nuez, in 
the province of Burgos. The remains consist 
of walls of rough uncemented stone, within 
which human bones have been found in suffi- 
cient quantities to be employed in manufacture ; 
a few ornaments in iron, and many in bronze. 
Coins are said to have been found, two in gold, 
but are not described by the writer. No other 
inscriptions, sculpture, or wrought stone have 
yet been discovered. An excellent lecture on 
‘** What is Energy ?” by Rodriguez Mouralo, is 
the scientific contribution ; and a paper on the 
old and new Hotel de Ville of Paris, by Dupuy 
de Léme, make up an interesting number. 








INTERNATIONAL COPYRIGHT. 


At the recent meeting at Liverpool of the Asso- 
ciation for the Reform and Codification of the 
Law of Nations a report from a committee upon 
international oreo was read by the secre- 
tary, Mr. O. H. E, Carmichael. As regards the 
burning question between England and the 
United States, Mr. Carmichael admits that 
there is no progress to report, and he seems to 
think that this is due to the fact that the 
Americans are busily engaged in reforming 
their municipal law of copyright. We fancy 
that the true cause is revealed in the following 
clipping from the New York Nation of 
August 24 :— 

** According to a cable despatch published the 
other day, Mr. Lowell has abandoned all hope of 
the international copyright negotiations coming to 
anything. Nobody is likely to be very much sur- 
prised at the news; it was anticipated by all who 
have followed the negotiations with any attention. 
The pirates have now a great opportunity, which 
they probably will not neglect, to reap a rich 
harvest; and we trust they will do so, for nothing 
but unlimited piracy will ever convince the great 
publishers that their attempts to establish inter- 
national copyright on the basis of protection to the 
American book-manufacturers will not work. The 
‘Harper’ treaty has broken down because the pub- 
lishers have attempted, under prévence of making 
literary property sacred, to compel the foreign 
author to publish his book in America. Sooner or 
later the publishers will find out that they must 
all come into the market on equal terms, or else 
that they will be permanently driven out of the 
market by the pirates. The authors’ best friend at 
present is the pirate, for it is the pirate alone who 
can bring the publishers to their senses. He has 
already half-converted most of the publishers, and 
in time he will make his work of regeneration 
complete.” 

Mr. Carmichael proceeds to comment upon the 
copyright convention concluded last October 
between France and Belgium, to which refer- 
ence has already been made in the ACADEMY 
as introducing ‘‘the most favoured nation” 
clause; and to the municipal copyright Act 
recently passed by the Dutch Legislature. The 
special feature of this Act is that it adopts the 
term of fifty years, without any regard to the 
duration of the author’s life. 








THE SOCIETY OF FINNISH 
LITERATURE. 
Last year the Society of Finnish Literature 
celebrated its jubilee. On that occasion Dr. 
E, G. Palmén, of Helsingfors, compiled a sketch 





of the work accomplished by the society during 





its fifty years of existence, which has now been 
translated into French by his brother, M. H. 
F. Palmén, and published by Klincksieck, of 
Paris, and Brockhaus, of Leipzig. 

We know of no national movement more 
interesting than that which has been taking 
place in Finland during the present century. 
A remote and rude people, weak in numbers 
and in ethnic alliances, standing almost alone 
in Europe, conquered by the Swedes and after- 
wards annexed by Russia, the Finns might 
well have despaired of their nationality. But 
their very disadvantages have proved their safe- 
guard. Russia could not feel jealous of a 
people that had no history, and whom she her- 
self had not deprived of independence. To 
this day the Grand Duchy of Finland is the 
only portion of the empire which enjoys some 
measure of ‘‘self-government”—a word, we 
observe, that requires to be printed in English. 

But the creation of a Finnish literature with- 
in our own day is astill more striking achieve- 
ment. The Finns themselves trace their litera- 
ture back to Michel Agricola, who translated 
the New Testament into Finnish in 1548. 
During the seventeenth century Finland shared 
in the military glories of Sweden, but ran near 
to losing ker national existence in that of her 
more powerful neighbour. Swedish became the 
language, both of the administration and of the 
cultivated classes. Finnish was left to the 
peasantry and to the worship of the Protestant 
churches. The language threatened to grow 
extinct, as Cornish has done, and as Irish is 
doing under our very eyes. The eighteenth 
century forms the lowest period of the national 
life and literature. The power of Sweden was 
decaying, and Russia was beginning to dis- 
member Finland. Porthan, the father of 
Finnish history, who died in 1804, wrote only 
in Swedish and Latin. But the rejuvenescence 
of Finnish nationality came from a quarter 
least expected. When the whole of Finland 
had been overrun by Russian troops in 1808, 
Alezander I. astonished the world by re- 
establishing the Grand Duchy with its widest 
historical frontiers, and by granting to it a 
liberal Constitution modelled on that of Sweden. 
Shortly afterwards (in 1827), the ancient capital 
of Abo was destroyed by fire, and the seat of 
Government was fixed at Helsingfors on the 
Baltic. From this time dates the hope of a 
Finnish nationality, growing up under the 
shelter of Russian indifference, in opposition to 
the alien influences of Swedish culture. 

This hope took shape in the Society of 
Finnish Literature (Swomalaisen Kirjallisuuden 
Seura), which was founded in February 1831. 
The three chief promoters were Linnrot, Rune- 
berg, and Snellman. Linnrot was the son of a 
peasant and himself a doctor by profession. He 
was the collector and editor of the popular 
poems entitled the Kantele, the Kalevala, and 
the Kanteletar, the second of which is widely 
known as the Finnish national epic. Runeberg 
was an original poet of no mean rank, who 
chiefly wrote in the cause of patriotism; Snell- 
man, who had studied at German universities, 
was first a schoolmaster and afterwards a senator 
of the Grand Duchy. The main object of the 
society—in which it may be said to have suc- 
ceeded beyond its expectations—was to create 
a literature that should satisfy the aspirations 
of a nation. Beginning, with Loénnrot, by 
publishing the ballads and folk-lore of the 
peasants, it has gone on to compile grammars 
and dictionaries, to translate the classics of 
other languages, and to print school-books, 
We may here note that in 1867 it published an 
English Grammar (Englannin Kielioppi) and in 
1879 a translation of ‘‘ Hamlet,” and that it 
now has an Anglo-Finnish dictionary in the 
press. Englishmen will be familiar also with 
the names of the two philologists—Castrén and 
Ahlqvist—each of whom was for a time secre- 
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tary to the society. The premature death of 
the former in 1862 was a loss to European 
learning. 

Duricg its life of fifty years the society 
has passed through many vicissitudes. Under 
the rule of Menchikoff, and at the time of the 
Crimean War, its funds languished, and it fell 
under a sort of censureship of the press. 
Its oy flourishing condition is partly due 
to the liberal policy of Alexander II., who 
encouraged the extension of education in Fin- 
nish and granted to the society a subsidy of 
10,000 marks a-year. Never has a people more 
deservedly won by peaceful means the recog- 
nition of its nationality. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


M, LENORMANT AND THE ‘‘ HERMES.” 
Bossieu, par Ouloz, l’Ain: Sept. 4, 1882. 

I avail myself of the hospitality of the 
AcapEmy to publish a few brief remarks with 
reference to the scandalous attacks made upon 
mein the last number of the Hermes. But I 
will leave to their authors the unenviable 
privilege of using violent and offensive language. 
Such weapons are not needed by one who has 
right on his side, and who can produce sub- 
stantial facts. 

These attacks—which always come from the 
same group of scholars, and of which the motive 
(altogether foreign to learning) was naively 
revealed in one sentence on the last page of 
Herr Khoell’s article in the Hermes of 1872— 
contain nothing new. I have waited my own 
time to reply to them, because it does not 
become me to adopt the attitude of an accused 
on his defence. 1 wished to find an opportunity 
of showing, by striking examples, in what 
manner my opponents have proceeded, and with 
what carelessness (to use no stronger word) 
they neglected the most necessary and easy 
verifications before aiming their attacks at me. 

After the facts about the leaden plates from 
Styra and the terra-cotta from Aegina, to which 
I have already directed public attention, they 
have supplied me again, in the last number of 
the Hermes, with examples not less conclusive, 
which I am anxious to point out. 

The nineteen sepulchral stelai, with inscrip- 
tions, in the Palais Romas at Zante, which they 
seek to prove by internal evidence to be invented 
by me (pp. 451 et seqq.), exist to this day on the 
spot where I copied them in 1860. To assure 
themselves of this, it would have sufficed for 
them to do what I have just done—write a 
letter to M. César Romas, member for Zante in 
the Greek Parliament, the present owner of 
these monuments. They would have received 
from him an immediate reply. But they have 
not written to him. Germany has now an 
archaeological institute at Athens, whence it is 
only a voyage of twenty-four hours to the town 
of Zante. They might have taken the trouble 
to go there to see the stelai in the Palais Romas, 
and verify their existence, their genuineness, 
and the truth of my copies. That would have 
been a good opportunity of learning on whose 
side lies the bad faith, and of revealing the 
truth. 

The stele of Xoplvn, which is likewise made 
the subject of a charge against me (p. 452), is 
at the present time to be found in Paris, at the 
house of MM. Rollin and Feuardent, where it 
may be examined by anybody. Hereis another 
fact which the slightest investigation would 
have brought to their knowledge. 

The original of the ox’s head with a Sabaean 
inscription (p. 448) which was brought from 
Abian by M. Gauldrand has been for fifteen 
years preserved at the Institut de France, in 
the collection of the Commission of the Corpus 
Inscriptionum Semiticarum, to which I presented 
it. It would have been easy to see it and verify 
its entire genuineness. 

In 1878, I deposited in the library of the 
Institut, where all may consult them, the 
squeezes which I had kept of the inscriptions 
numbered 221 and 328 in the Corpus Inscrip- 
tionum Atticarum. They prove the actual 
existence of those marbles, which has been 
deliberately impugned (pp. 461, 464). The 
deposit of the squeezes was not secret, but 
public. That my opponents did not know of 
it is astonishing. 

Again, I am represented as having kept 
carefully from all eyes, without permitting 
anyone to examine thom (p. 460), the inscrip- 
tions of La Chapelle Saint-Eloi. Whereas, as 
a matter of fact, twenty-one years have passed 
since I placed these monuments, in 1861, in 





a public collection, open to the visit and ex- 
amination of all—in the museum at Bernay, 
the chief town of the arrondissement in the 
department of l’Eure, in which they were dis- 
covered. By what strange chance is it that 
nothing was known about this at Berlin ? 

Here, then, is a complete series of facts of 
a nature to allow the unprejudiced to appreciate 
the character of the attacks that have been 
made upon me. , 

Ihave yet more facts to bring forward not 
less decisive; but they require of me certain 
verifications which are at this moment beyond 
tay power, for I am in the country and on the 
point of starting for Italy. I undertake to lay 
them before the public very shortly. My 
enemies will gain nothing by the delay. 

F, LENORMANT. 








KAFFIR FOLK-TALES. 
Embleton Rectory, Northumberland: Sept. 1, 1882. 


Mr. Theal’s Kafir Folk-Lore and Prof. Sayce’s 

review of the book (ACADEMY, August 20) raise 
a question of much interest to the children of 
Mother Goose:—May we compare European 
and African folk-lore? Prof. Sayce says we 
should not do so. 
*¢ With all their general resemblance to the nursery 
tales of other lands, they [the Kaffir stories] havea 
peculiar and striking physiogaomy of their own 
which shows how far wrong those scholars have 
gone who have attempted to compare South African 
and Indo-European folk-lore together. They have 
simply been misled by collections of Kaffir storles 
which have received a Kuropean colouring.” 


As a folkloriste accustomed to compare 
African and Indo-European folk-lore, may I 
say a few words in defence of the practice? In 
the first place, it is only to be expected that the 
“ physiognomy ” of European and Kaffir tales 
should be different. The ‘physiognomy” of 
Scotch, Servian, Hindoo, French, Scandinavian, 
Romaic, and Russian tales is also different. 
The manners vary; the animals introduced as 
persons in the tale are not the same. But the 
chief situations and general conduct of the 
plots are recognisably the same in the tales of 
various Indo-Kuropean peoples. My argument 
is that the situations and plots of Kaffir folk-tales 
are often identical, in spite of differences in 
local colour and in detail, with the familiar 
legends of Indo-European races. This I 
purpose to prove from stories in Mr. Theal’s col- 
lection. According to Prof. Sayce, Mr. Theal’s 
collection has not been ‘‘‘ cooked’ for the 
English market, nor derived from natives who 
have been influenced by intercourse with 
Europeans.” ‘he opposite opinion has been 
expressed by another critic (Athenaeum, August 
26). But Prof. Sayce, at least, will not explain 
the points of contact between European and 
Kaffir tales by the hypothesis of borrowing 
from Europeans. I proceed to enumerate some 
ten formulae common to Kaffir and Indo- 
European Miirchen. 

1. Formula of the ‘“‘ Run-away Children.” 
Greek: “ Phrixos and Hellé;” Romaic: ‘‘ As- 
terinos and Pulja;” Scotch: “ Milk White 
Doo;” Kafir: “The Bird that made Milk.” 

2. Portion of ‘‘ Beauty and the Beast,” or 
‘‘Sir Gawain and the Loathly Lady.” The 
Kaffir Run-away Girl licks the face of a friendly 
crocodile, who then casts off his skin, and 
becomes ‘‘ a man of fine appearance.” 

3. In a variant of “The Bird who made 
Milk,” we have a Kaffir ‘‘ Hop o’ my Thumb,” 
who, when carried off by a ‘‘ cannibal” (ogre), 
sprinkles ashes (white stones in Europe) tu 
mark the trail. 

4. Two girls who undertake the same ad- 
ventures, the good girl with success, the bad 
girl unsuccessfully. Kafir: “ Five Heads; ” 
English: “Toads and Pearls,” The trials of 
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the two girls resemble in character those which 
befel Psyche in Hades. s 

5. Incident of an object left behind him by 
the hero to indicate his success or failure in 
adangerous quest. Finnish: Comb of Lemmin- 
kainen ; Egyptian: Flower which withers when 
hero fails. Another European formula is the 
precious stone which clouds over in sympathy 
with hero’s ill-fortune. Kafir: The assegai 
of Sikulume, which stands when he is safe, and 
falls when he is dead. 

6. The “ swallowing ” formula, in the Kaffir 
story of Sikulume. The swallowed people are 
disgorged alive. The most famous European 

arallels are the story of Kronos and his 
children and one conclusion of ‘‘Red Riding 
Hood.” The incident occurs in Australian 
Miirchen. 

7. Pursuit of girl and lover by father of girl. 
He is discomfited by magical devices of the 
girl’s. Greek: Jason and Medea pursued by 
father of Medea (?); Russian: ‘* Tsar Morskoi ; ” 
Scotch: “Nicht, Nocht, Nothing; ” Gaelic: 
‘* Battle of the Birds;” Aafir: ‘*Sikulume.” 

8. Opening of Scotch ‘‘ Rashin Coatie ” (“ Cin- 
derella”) and of Servian story on the same 
lines. A child is left an orphan, with an 
unkind step-mother, and is befriended by a 
red calf. Kafir: ‘*The Wonderful Horns.” 
Here the child is a boy; the calf becomes 
an ox. 

9. ** Black Bull o’ Norroway” (Scotch) : a girl 
rides off on a friendly bull, which fights the 
De'il; Kafr: Boy rides off on an ox, which 
fights other oxen. Scotch bull says, ‘‘ Eat out 
of my right ear, drink out of my left ear, and 
put by your leavings ;” Kaffir ox provides food 
out of his right horn, and stores ‘‘ leavings” in 
his left horn. The Scotch bull, on his death, 
leaves the lassie apples, which contain beautiful 
dresses; the Kaffir ox, on his death, leaves 
the boy his horns, which contain ‘‘a new 
mantle and handsome ornaments.” With these 
gifts the Scotch girl wins back her lover; the 
Kaffir boy wins ‘‘a beautiful girl.” A form of 
the ‘‘ Black Bull” occurs in Sir Philip Sidney’s 
Arcadia. 

10. The formula of the substituted bride, as 
in ‘‘Berthe aux grands Pieds” and in some 
variants of ‘‘ Cinderella,” occurs in Kaffir and 
Zulu Miirchen. 

11. The ‘Cannibal Mother” (Kafir) has 
a form of the ‘ Fee Fo Fum” incident, which 
appears also in Bleek’s Bushman Folk-Lore. 

These coincidences I have borrowed from 
notes of my own, in a review of Mr. Theal’s 
book, but the book I have not by me. Though 
much might be added, I cannot but think that 
the number and character of these coincidences 
justify us in venturing to compare African 
with Indo-European, and, indeed, with uni- 
versal folk-lore. If Prof. Sayce rejects, as 
he has done, the theory of borrowing from 
Europeans, then the agreement of “ The Black 
Bull” and ‘‘The Wonderful Horns” must be 
considered at least remarkable enough to excite 
curiosity, whether it be possible to satisfy our 
curiosity or not. Folk-lore, of course, includes 
much more than Miirchen, and, in point of fact, 
the magical folk-lore of African, Australian, and 
Indo-European peoples has many points of abso- 
lute identity. As the magic is introduced into 
the Miirchen, the various Mdrchen inevitably re- 
semble each other in such details as that of the 
spittle which can sustain a conversation in 
Gaelic and Zulu. It will, therefore, be difficult 
to persuade folkloristes that they must renounce 
the comparison of savage and Indo-European 
folk-lore. If I had books by me I could doubt- 
less add a good many formulae common to 
Indo-European and African Méirchen, but those 
already adduced may serve as specimens not 
unworthy of attention. If Dr. Kohler would 
annotate Mr. Theal’s book, his knowledge of 
Miirchen would make the resemblance of 





African and European incidents still more note- 
worthy. These considerations, whatever they 
may be worth, do not interest enquirers who 
suppose that the Kaffir stories are simply bor- 
rowed from European settlers. . LANG. 








WALTER SAVAGE LANDOR. 
16 St. Mark’s Crescen*, Regent’s Park, N.W.: 
On Goethe’s Birthday, 1882. 

In his review of Prof. Colvin’s Selections from 
the Writings of Walter Savage Landor, Mr. W. E. 
Henley says (ACADEMY, August 26, p. 144):— 
‘‘A Landorian anthology has long been wanted, 
and badly.” 


And Prof. Colvin himself says in his excellent 
book on Landor in the ‘‘ English Men of Letters” 
series, pp. 219, 220 :— 

** A selection or golden treasury of Landor’s shorter 
dramatic dialogues . . . would be, as was said 
long ago by Julius Hare, ‘one of the most beautiful 
books in the language—that is to say, in the world,’ ” 


This was written in 1881. Will it appear too 
egotistical if I observe that such a book has 
been already placed before the world, in 1878, 
by me? My Maenner und Frauen, etc: 
Auswahl aus den Jmaginary Conversations 
(Paderborn : Schoeningh; 1878), was, of course, 
in the first instance addressed to the public of 
Germany, but it has not only found a fayour- 
able reception there, but also attracted a very 
appreciable amount of notice in England, having 
been, among other papers, mentioned in the 
AcaDEMY of February 22, 1879. 

My book contains sixteen of the, according to 
me, choicest dialogues, showing the different 
grave and light touches that we admire, from 
the highly dramatic “Tiberius and Vipsania” 
or *‘ Hannibal and Marcollus,”’ to “ Bossuet 
and the Duchess of Fontanges;” from the 
tender grace of “Dante and Beatrice” to 
the hatred of tyranny in “Peter and Alexis” 
and “ Katharine II. and Dashkow;” from the 
patriotic inspiration of ‘‘ Henry IV. and Arnold 
Savage” and “Cromwell and Noble’ to the 
philosophical spirit (with a dash of Voltaire) of 
** Xenophon and Cyrus the Younger” and of 
“Soliman and the Mufti.” The collection is 
preceded by a Life, a biographical and critical 
essay, not so good, of course, as OColvin’s or 
Forster’s, for I wrote it with much less 
material at my disposal in 1867, at which time, 
indeed, my book was finished, though it had, 
with intervals, to gothe round of the publishers 
for ten years longer. A bibliographical list 
closes my volume. 

Prof. Colvin says, with reference to an 
anthology, p. 220: ‘True Landorians may at 
present be counted on the fingers.” I believe 
this is an exaggeration. It was probably true 
at a time when the contemporaries of his youth 
had died and the young generation had not 
been educated into a knowledge of him—the 
time marked perhaps by the year 1858, when a 
gy paper gave the ass’s kick to the wounded 
ion. It will certainly be less true for some time 
after the publication of Mr. Colvin’s Selections ; 
it would have been more true previous to his 
volume in ‘‘ English Men of Letters ;” and I 
venture to say it would have been more true 
previous to the publication of my own volume, 
which not only introduced Landor into the 
domain of German literature, where he was 
before unknown, but has indirectly served—I 
am sure of the fact—to introduce him to a 
certain number of English men and women 
who, previously, were unaware of the precious 
treasure with which the world has been endowed 
by Landor’s mighty genius. 

One word in addition. On p. 196 of his Life 
Prof. Colvin says: ‘‘ He wrote a small, now 
almost undiscoverable, volume of Jtalics in 
verse.” On consulting my bibliography he will 
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the library of the British Museum; a copy in 
mine.” On going to the British Museum now, 
he will find that my copy has been added to 
the national collection. Eva. OswaLp. 





SCIENCE. 
CLIFFORD'S MATHEMATICAL PAPERS. 
Mathematical Papers. By William Kingdon 


Clifford. Edited by Robert Tucker. With 
an Introduction by H. J. Stephen Smith. 


Mathematical Fragments. Being Facsimiles 
of his unfinished Papers relating to the 
Theory of Graphs, By the late W. K. 
Clifford. (Macmillan.) 


In these days of intellectual activity as 
regards both the patient labouring after new 
results on the part of investigators and the 
desire on the part of an ever-widening circle 
of enquiring readers to obtain a knowledge 
of these results when published, there is an 
increasing appreciation of the works of 
eminent men, and especially of such as are 
pioneers in the progressive sciences. For the 
most part their memoirs are scattered over 
the Transactions of the learned societies of 
Europe and through a vast wilderness of 
journals and periodicals ; and the very number 
of these practically excludes them from any 
private library. This, with the additional 
disadvantage arising from the fact that good 
public libraries are, and must be, from the 
nature of things, rare, makes it difficult for 
many to get at the original papers ; and so the 
appearance of an author’s works in a collected 
form puts results which might not otherwise 
be accessible within the convenient reach of 
students who are anxious, either for the sake 
of keeping abreast with the actual progress 
of any subject or of proceeding to ulterior 
investigations of their own, to know what 
has been done without devoting time that 
ean ill be spared to a merely mechanical 
search for memoirs. Text-books often, and 
indeed usually, cover only the elementary 
ground of a subject, and little in such a 
case may therefore be expected from them, 
There are minds which leave a distinct im- 
press on their respective subjects; the work 
done by them has a long, sometimes an un- 
ceasing, usefulness, though at first it may only 
interest and engage the attention of experts 
who see its utility and extend its applications. 
Yet the original papers remain ever fresh, 
while the trains of investigation to which they 
have given rise increase their importance ; and 
they will be consulted, if only they can be 
obtained, long after their publication. This 
is peculiarly true in mathematics; were 
instances needed, those of Newton, Laplace, 
and Lagrange, of Abel and Jacobi, of Gauss 
and Riemann, and of Maxwell might be 
cited. Much is being done in the way of 
satisfying this necessity for editions of the 
complete works of famous writers, and, at the 
same time, of rendering to them what is at 
least only a tribute due to their genius; and 
in late years, either from private enterprise 
or from the munificence of academies and 
governments, the world has been put in 
possession of the productions of the greatest 
mathematicians of modern times. It will 
therefore be as a welcome addition that this 
collected edition of Clifford’s Dathematical 
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"And this volume will be rendered all the 
more welcome in that it is preceded by an 
Introduction by Prof. H. J. Stephen Smith. 
Its character renders any apology for it un- 
necessary. It certainly cannot be said to be 
one *‘which can offer but little interest to 
those who do not intend to study the volume 
itself, and which to those who do must 
seem at the best superfluous” (p. xxxvi.). 
The hesitation with which Prof. Smith ex- 
presses a hope that it may prove useful to 
some few friendly readers who have “ a general 
sympathy with scientific results or curiosity 
about new mathematical ideas” will not be 
justified, while the hope itself will be more 
than realised, as the Introduction will prove 
of the utmost value to all classes of readers. 
His systematic analysis of the contents will 
be found of the greatest help for the study 
of the subjects, as will also be his description 
of the way in which Clifford was led to some 
of the developments of his work; and Prof. 
Smith’s general exposition of the theory of 
biquaternions will form a useful introduction 
to those who may wish to understand the 
investigations occurring later in the volume. 
By his sympathetic grasp of the dominant 
ideas he succeeds in imparting a personal 
charm to the volume; and his account of the 
effect on Clifford’s mind of the works of others 
who influenced his writings forms an inter- 
esting chapter in the history of that depart- 
ment of pure mathematics which peculiarly 
attracted Clifford. 

The editor, Mr. Tucker, has evidently 
spent much labour in obtaining the opinions 
of the best living authorities, especially in 
reference to papers now appearing for the first 
time ; quotations are frequently appended to 
these from letters of Prots. Cayley, Smith, 
and Henrici, and of Mr. Spottiswoode. It is, 
perhaps, unfortunate that the first of the 
“unsolved questions” (pp. 623 ef segq.) 
should have been allowed to remain, as it is 
obviously incorrect. 

Clifford’s turn of mind was essentially 
geometrical ; to see this, one has but to turn 
to the list of the subjects on which he wrote. 
Yet it was not such as to exclude analysis in 
the manner of the school of pure geometry ; 
nearly all his papers will be found to make 
extensive use of the analytical methods which 
he turned to account in his geometrical in- 
vestigations. What engaged his attention 
most systematically was the properties of 
space. On this he produced his best work, 
having been influenced towards it by the ideas 
enunciated by Lobatschewsky and Riemann ; 
and in it he evinced more particularly that 
originality which is so striking a feature of 
much of his thinking. 

As an introduction to, and for the easier 
comprehension of, this part of his work it is 
advisable to read his third lecture on ‘‘ The 
Philosophy of the Pure Sciences” (Lectures 
and Essays, i. 295). Before classifying 
the assumptions of the science of space as we 
have it and as Euclid laid it down he re- 
marks :— 


‘The geometer of to-day knows nothing about 
the nature of actually existing space at an 
infinite distance; he knows nothing about the 
properties of this _— space in a past or a 


tuture eternity. e knows, indeed, that the 
laws assumed by Euclid gre true with an 
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accuracy that no direct experiment can approach 
. . - but he knows this as of Here and Now” 
(p. 300). 

And he then proceeds to point out the 
fundamental postulates involved in the as- 
sumption. These are that of continuity— 
according to which two adjacent poriions of 
space have the same boundary; that of ele- 
mentary flatnees—according to which the 
“aggregate of directions” or the complete 
solid angle “round one point is exactly to 
that round another ;” that of superposition— 
according to which space has all its parts 
exactly alike; that of similarity—by which any 
figure may be magnified or diminished without 
altering its shape. This last postulate includes 
the theory of parallels proceeding on the basis 
of Euclid’s twelfth axiom; but of this axiom 
there has never been given a satisfactory 
proof. To Lobatschewsky occurred the idea 
of doing without it; and he made a supposi- 
tion which alters the theorem that the three 
angles of a triangle are equal to two right 
angles into a theorem that they are less than 
two right angles. On this he built up a con- 
sistent theory, and his plane geometry becomes 
identical with the geometry of a surface, the 
curvature of which is everywhere negative 
and constant. Of such a surface, we have as 
an example the inner surface of a spherical 
hollow. 

But while this train of ideas had great in- 
fluence over Clifford, that which most affected 
his investigations was the hypothesis— 
alternate from that of Lobatschewsky—of 
the constant positive curvature of space. Of 
a surface of constant positive curvature we 
have as an example the surface of a sphere. 
To the working out of the consequences of 
this hypothesis many of his papers refer, and 
these are they which are more peculiarly 
original; they form one of the most striking 
memorials of his power in the exercise of his 
genius. 

Many other subjects engaged him, of which 
only two will find mention here. One was 
the establishment of connexions between 
geometry and the theorems of advanced 
analysis in connexion with Abelian integrals 
and their offshoot the theta functions. 
Another was the theory of graphs, of which 
his applications are far from completed, and 
many of his notes have been left in a frag- 
mentary condition; it is a geometrical mode 
of representing functions obtained by the use 
of a particular method of analysis which finds 
its exposition in Grassman’s Ausdehnungs- 
lehre. 

The mathematics of the present day deal 
more with algebraical analysis than with 
geometry, and we seem to be receiving and 
accepting much of the generalised work which 
was done by Gauss, Abel, and Jacobi. But 
there has now sprung up a new school of 
geometry, bringing in new ideas, of which 
Lobatschewsky and Riemann have been the 
earliest exponents. And, when the time comes 
for the acquaintance with, and the generally 
accepted use of, these methods, it will be not 
the least of Clifford’s claims to honour that 
he gave to their views, even in the compara- 
tively short time during which he worked, 
precision and clearness as well as material 
advancement. 

A, R. Forsytu. 
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‘PHILOLOGICAL BOOKS. 


Libyan Vocabulary. By F. W. Newman. 
(Triibner.) Age seems in no way to have 
diminished Prof. Newman’s power of work and 
love of philological research. He has returned 
once more to those Libyan or Berber studies to 
which, nearly half-a-century ago, he was among 
the first to direct the attention of scholars, 
The Libyan Vocabulary he has now published, 
notwithstanding its modest form, is a work of 
high Be R, eg me lists of —_ bell _ 
our leading Libyan languages—the Kabail, the 
Shilha, the Ghadamsi, and the Tuarik. The 
Kabail, spoken in Algeria, may be regarded as 
the representative of the ancient Numidian; 
the Shilha, of the mountains of Morocco, takes 
the place of Mauritanian ; while the Tuarik, or 
Tarkieya, now heard beyond the Atlas, seems 
to be the ancient Gaetulian. It is only of 
Kabail and Tuarik that we have much know- 
ledge. Our acquaintance with Shilha, and 
still more with Ghadamsi, is but scanty. 
What is known about them has been put 
together by Prof. Newman, who has made use 
of MS. sources of information as well as of 
published worke. We learn from him that 
there are at least three sub-dialects of Tuarik, 
and that the language of the Beni Menasser is 
an old and corrupted Kabail. It will be seen 
that what Prof. Newman has given us is a good 
deal more than a mere vocabulary. It is the 
first attempt at a comparative dictionary of the 
Libyan tongues, and an endeavour to reach 
back to that mother-speech out of which they 
have severally sprung. Its importance to the 
Semitic philologist need hardly be pointed out. 
It has long been admitted that the general 
resemblance between Semitic and Libyan 
grammar is too great to be the result of acci- 
dent, and it has even been proposed to term 
the North African languages sub-Semitic. But 
with all this grammatical similarity there 
seemed to be a lexical diversity for which it was 
difficult to account. Have the words of the 
Libyan vocabulary, it was asked, been borrowed 
from unallied African languages, or are they 
the changed and disfigured descendants of the 
same roots which we find in the Semitic family ? 
It is only a comparative Libyan dictionary 
that can give an answer to this question, and 
solve, at the same time, the problem of Semitic 
triliteralism. Prof. Newman has prefixed to 
his lists of words a comparative Libyan 
Grammar, which the student will find very 
serviceable. One of the most striking facts it 
brings to light is the agreement between the 
forms of the Libyan verb and those of the 
Semitic parent-speech as revealed by the 
monuments of Assyria. Just as in Assyrian 
iskun is ‘‘he made,” isakkin ‘‘he makes,” so 
in Libyan ifren is ‘‘he chose,” iferren ‘he 
chooses.” The forms are practically identical. 
Prof. Newman has been careful to give his 
authorities for each word that he records. His 
work may accordingly be used with confidence 
by scholars, who will everywhere find in it the 
marks of years of patient labour and con- 
scientious research, 


Linguistic Essays. By Carl Abel. (Triibner.) 
The greater part of the essays included in this 
volume have already formed the subject of an 
article in the ACADEMY (November 15, 1879). 
We there drew attention to the attempt of their 
author to approach the study of language from 
a point of view hitherto too much neglected 
by scholars. Dr. Abel maintains, with justice, 
that sounds do not constitute a language until 
sense and meaning are breathed into them, and 
that, consequently, in linguistic investigation 
we must have regard quite as much to 
psychology as to phonology. Lan is the 
mirror in which the ideas and beliefs of a 
people are reflected, and in dealing with it we 
cannot afford to forget this fact. Dr. Abel's 
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views on the origin and growth of speech are 
best exemplified in an essay which is now 
ublished for the first time. Taking Old 
gyptian as his text, he argues that language 
began with the confused and indistinct, with 
words that denoted many things, and were at 
once homonyms and synonyms. Gradually, 
as the mind of man developed, his ideas, and 
therewith the words which expressed them, 
became clearer; homonyms and synonyms 
tended to disappear; and grammar and 
vocabulary alike grew definite and exact. 
The attractive style and admirable English of 
Dr. Abel give his views an unusually good 
chance of being heard. 


Ueber den Geist der indischen Lyrik. B 
H. Brunnhofer. (Leipzig: OttoSchulze.) Dr. 
Brunnhofer has given a pleasant and popular 
account of the Vedic and lyrical literature of 
ancient India. His enthusiasm for the subject 
rises at times to a high pitch of eloquence. He 
has introduced into his ‘‘ Essay” a number of 
excellent translations into German verse, which 
give a good idea of the spirit of the original. 
Weber's recent publication of Hila’s Anthology 
has furnished him with the materials of his 
remarks on Hindu lyrical poetry. We cannot, 
however, follow him as regards the high 
— he would assign to the hymns of the 

eda. 


Kurzgefasste Geschichte Babyloniens und 
Assyriens nach den Keilschriftdenkmiilern. By 
F. Wirdter. (Stuttgart: D. Gundert.) We 
can thoroughly recommend this History of 
Babylonia and Assyria, in which the writer, 
though not himself an Assyrian scholar, has 
put together the leading facts of Assyrian 
decipherment. The value of the book is 
increased by some additional remarks by Prof. 
Fr.. Delitasch, who gives an account of Mr. 
Rassam’s recent discoveries, and _ corrects 
certain misstatements of the text. The book 
has been written with special reference to the 
Old Testament, and contains several well- 
chosen illustrations. 








SOIENCE NOTES. 

THE Council of the Parkes Museum have 
acquired new premises in Margaret Street, 
Cavendish Square, to which the collection will 
be removed from University College as soon as 
the necessary alterations have been completed 
nee y Christmas. The new building 
will consist of a central hall, a library, and 
corridors, all lighted from the top, and well 
suited for exhibition purposes. Meetings and 
lectures on matters connected with the health of 
the people will henceforward form a permanent 
feature of the institution. Mr. Thomas Twining, 
of Twickenham, has given £100 towards the 
expenses of removal. The work of adapting 
the new house is being done under the direction 
of Mr. Mark H. Judge, the secretary and 
curator of the Museum. 


Mr. Sutty’s Jilusions, in a French transla- 
tion, will be the next volume to appear in 
Germer Bailli¢re’s ‘‘ Bibliothéque scientifique 
internationale.” The title is modified to Les 
Illusions des Sens et de l’ Esprit. 


THE Musée royal d’Histoire naturelle de Bel- 
gique has just published three new volumes of 
its Annales (Brussels: Hayez). These are (1) 
the first part of an elaborate monograph by the 
late H. Nyst on the shells of the Tertiary beds 
of Belgium, treating specially of the Pliocene 
shells of the Scheldt valley; (2) the third part 
of M. L.-G. de Koninck’s monograph on the 
fauna of the carboniferous limestone of Bel- 
gium—the Gasteropods; and (3) the third part 
of M. P.-J. van Beneden’s description of fossil 
bones from the neighbourhood of Antwerp— 
the Cetacea, 








PHILOLOGY NOTES. 


Mr. W. G. RurHerrorn, author of The New 
Phrynichus, is now passing through the press an 
edition of the Greek fabulist Babrius. It forms 
the first volume in a set of two entitled Scrip- 
tores Fabularum Graeci, and is an attempt to 
clear away, without any sacrifice of learning, 
the obstructive erudition which has hitherto 
obscured the merits of this simple and charming 
writer of choliambics. The text is based upon 
a new collation of the Athoan MS., and upon 
the recent discovery by Pius Knoell of the 
long-missing Vatican codex, which contains 
some of the fables wanting in the mutilated 
Athoan MS. It will be furnished with 


Y | critical foot-notes in Latin and philological 


annotations in English, and will be preceded by 
introductory dissertations on Babrius, on the 
history of Greek Fable, on the diction of 
Babrius, and on textual questions. The book 
will also contain a complete “ Index Graecitatis 
Babrianae.” Messrs. Macmillan and Oo. will be 
the publishers. 


In their “Classical Library,” Messrs. Mac- 
millan announce, besides Prof. Sayce’s edition 
of the first three books of Herodotus, the 
Annals of Tacitus, edited with Introductions 
and notes by Prof. G. O. Holbrooke, of Trinity 
College, Harford, U.S. 


In addition to the volumes in Messrs. 
Triibner’s collection of “ Simplified Grammars ” 
which we have already announced, Mr. J. W. 
Redhouse has undertaken Turkish, Dr. Parker 
Malagasy, Mr. H. Genner Cymric and Gaelic, 
M. Torceanu, of Bucharest, Roumanian, and 
Prof. Otto Donner, of Helsingfors, Finnish. 


Dr. LEITNER has given to the Indian Educa- 
tion Commission the following list showing the 
proportion in which different languages and 
dialects are spoken in the Punjab :—Hindustani, 
4,211,499 ; Bagri (Hissar and Sirsa), 116,755; 
Punjabi (miscellaneous dialects), 14,210,854 ; 
Jatki, 1,604,760; Baluchi, 25,748; Pushtu, 
903,818 ; Pahari, 1,376,789; Kanauri, 12,209 ; 
Lahauri, 10,303; Tibetan, 5,000; Kashmiri, 
49,534 ; Sindi, 5,128; Persian, 6,145. 

Dr. A. Hoxtper will shortly publish 
ene: Mohr) a critical edition of 

aesar’s Bellum Gallicum. 


AmonG the new announcements of Teubner, 
of Leipzig, are the two following works on 
Homer:— Homeri TIliadis carmina, dejuncta, 
discreta, emendata, prolegomenis et apparatu 
critico instructa, ed. W. Christ; and Kunst und 
Gewerbe im homerischen Zeitalter, by Wolfgang 
Helbig. 








FINE ART. 


ART BOOKS. 


Indo-European Porcelain: an Essay; with 
Descriptive Catalogue. By W. Watkyns Old. 
(Hereford : James Hull.) Indo-European 
porcelain—or, more correctly speaking, Chinese 
— decorated by Chinese artists with 

uropean designs—though of little artistic 
beauty, is of much interest. Owing to its 
ugliness in comparison with even the most 
ordinary ware of China, it has been little 
studied. Most writers on ceramics either omit 
all reference to it, or describe it with a mixture 
of contempt and ignorance. One of M. Jacque- 
mart’s numerous blunders was to ascribe it to 
Japan—a blunder the more extraordinary as 
made by a man who was well acquainted with 
Oriental porcelain, and who should have been 
able to distinguish as Chinese the colours of the 
enamels employed, even if he were puzzled at 
the paste. He was probably misled by the 
known fact that the Roman Catholic mis- 
sionaries bad once ebtained a footing in Japan, 





and had been thence expelled or there massacred. 
So many of the pieces are decorated with 
Christian subjects that the name of ‘‘ Jesuit 
china” has been given to them. They are, 
nevertheless, comparatively rare, and none are 
of recent date, so that the theory that they were 
manufactured in Japan during the “ Christian 
period” was not without plausibility. Thanks 
principally to Mr. Franks, who may be said to 
have finally exploded the theory which ascribed 
this description of porcelain to Lowestoft, we 
know more about this and other kinds of 
Chinese porcelain than our fathers did; but it 
has remained for Mr. Old to make a special 
study of this curious attempt by the natives of 
the Celestial Empire to imitate the designs of 
the West. The talent of the Chinese for imita- 
tion is proverbial; but in this enterprise they 
singularly failed. Given an engraving of the 
Crucifixion, they could indeed copy the cross- 
hatching with great patience; but their attempts 
to give the shape and expression of the human 
figures were ludicrous. Scarcely more success- 
ful were their efforts to reproduce the resem- 
blance of European leaves and flowers. Euro- 
peans have, however, no right to laugh at 
their incapacity. Their failure was not more 
ridiculous than that of those artists trained in 
Gothic conventions who attempted to copy the 
antique in the thirteenth century. In M 
Muntz’s Les Précurseurs de la Renaissance 
will be found facsimiles of two such futile 
endeavours. Not at once can artists of any 
country cultivate their eyes and hands to see and 
draw facts unfamiliar and beauty that is strange. 
Objects which furnish such a convincing proof of 
this fact are not wholly without artistic value ; 
but it is, as Mr. Old points out, “ from an 
antiquarian, historical, and philosophical view 
that Indo-European porcelain deserves atten- 
tion.” The subject is not one of absorbing 
interest, even when so considered, and we 
should perhaps be all the more grateful to Mr. 
Old for devoting himself to it. In knowledge 
every little helps, and this pleasant monograph 
on ‘* Jesuit china” shows that even the 
barrenest spots will repay careful cultivation 
Mr. Old may be said to have established its 
claim to this title. Though much of it bears 
groups secular and profane, Mars and Venus, 
as well as the Virgin and Child, Lord Portman 
as well as Potiphar’s wife, and even descends to 
heresy in a portrait of Martin Luther, Mr. Old 
avers that ‘‘the most ancient specimens are 
invariably those with sacred subjects, and some 
of them evidently date from the sixteenth 
century.” Such ancient examples are, how- 
ever, very rare; and Mr. Old gathers from his 
examination of collections abroad as well as at 
home that, ‘‘ prior to the eighteenth century, 
very little was manufactured,” and ‘‘ that the 
bulk of the designs must have been furnished 
by the Dutch and French traders in the 
seventeenth and eighteenth  centuries.’’ 
“ Nine-tenths of the specimens that have come 
under my notice,” he adds, ‘‘show evidence 
of their connexion with France or Holland. 
Our own East Indian Oompany introduced 
latterly pictures of shipping, hunting scenes, 
and armorial bearings. Denmark and Spain 
also appear to have contributed; but their 
examples are few and far between.” Of the 
numerous European engravings copied by the 
Chinese, Mr. Old has strangely enough found 
only one—an illustration engraved by Gribelin 
to a French edition of 7'’élémaque, published in 
England by J. Tonson. Not the least interest- 
ing part of the pamphlet is the descriptive 
catalogue of Mr. Old’s collection of ‘‘ Indo- 
European,” which appears to contain interest - 
ing specimens of the four classes into which he 
divides it—viz., sacred, classical, historical, 
and domestic. : 

Beautiful Houses. By Mrs. Haweis. (Sampson 
Low.) This is an example of real “‘ too tog” in 
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literature, and we doubt whether some of our 
modern Della Cruscas of art will be able to 
refrain from tears as they read some of its most 
precious passages. It is for them alone, and not 
for us, to feel the joy of a coup d’wil, concentrated 
by an Indian brazen font, or cauldron, burning 
like a flame; for them, and not for us, to feel 
their flickering pulses leap at the sight of the sun 
sweeping the rainbow purples of a stuffed pea- 
cock’s drooping tail ; for them, and not for us, to 
fully appreciate the necessity of Egyptian jugs 
of red copper to mark the balance of form or 
accentuate an angle. As we read page after 
page of this (to us bewildering) eloquence, we 
cannot help being struck with the comparative 
dulness of our own senses when we visited some 
of these very houses. We must confess, for in- 
stance, that it never occurred to us when we saw 
the goldand silver ceiling of Sir F’. Leighton’s pas- 
sage that it was meant to represent “the shining 
lake above” the little bronze figure of Nar- 
cissus below. There is indeed something ‘‘ poetic 
and original” about this notion of the water look- 
ing down on the youth; and, though we don’t 
quite know what she means by the phrase, we are 
willing to believe that Mrs. Haweis is right in 
thinking that this version of the old myth is 
** not repeating point-blank the hackneyed tale.” 
**There is undoubtedly here,” continues the 
authoress, ‘‘ an imperial stateliness and strength 
of flavour, and the silence is like a throne; ” 
and again, ‘‘the impression given is purple, 
like a Greek midnight, circling round a point 
of softest green (the bronze boy), and falling 
into a warm gray on the floor.” In the Arab 
hall is ‘‘a fountain that patters and sings in its 
pool of chrysolite water—most perfect colophon 
to all the colours and the outer heat.” These 
extracts will show but imperfectly Mrs. Haweis’ 
supreme power of description; but she not only 
describes, but reflects. ‘‘The fly in amber,” 
she tells us in words that linger in the memory, 
‘* cannot be called happy, because he is dead; 
but if we could conceive a live fly in such a 
bright and glowing home, it is impossible but 
he must enjoy himself, given a door and food.” 
Ah! what might he not enjoy thus happily pro- 
vided ? If we ourselves may be allowed to in- 
dulge in a little dream, might he not realise the 
bliss (given a door and food) of listening to ‘‘ the 
twitter of spring birds and the colours of spring 
buds during the pleasant process of toasting his 
toes” in Sir F, Leighton’s drawing-room? Nay, 
more than this (given a good education and an 
exquisitely sensitive temperament), might he not 
even enjoy Mrs. Haweis’ book? Perhaps—we 
only know that we have done so greatly, though 
our pleasure has been of a quality quite 
different from that intended by the authoress, 


The Hall-marking of Jewellery practically 
considered, By George E. Gee. (Crosby Lock- 
wood.) This book contains, in a brief and 
clear form, a large amount of useful informa- 
tion on the subject of hall-marks. Mr. Geeis 
in favour of voluntary hall-marking and the 
simplification of the stamps, and supports his 
views with practical arguments. There can be 
no doubt that the employment of different 
marks at the different assay offices in the 
United Kingdom produces needless difficulty, 
and that compulsory marking is often a hard- 
ship to the silversmith and a discouragement 
to the production of new designs. The duty 
once paid is irrecoverable, and those makers 
who wish to introduce novelties and improve 
taste are severely handicapped in the struggle 
for existence. After employing labour and 
capital in the production of an expensive piece 
of plate, if the design does not suit popular 
taste, or, in other words, if the piece does not 
sell, not only is the money spent in design and 
labour wasted and the rest of the capital 
employed idle, but they suffer the extra loss of 
the amount of duty paid, This is an argument 





ainst compulsory hall-marking which might 
oe been te na by Mr. Gee. _ 

Art Instruction in England. By F. E. 
Hulme. (Longmans.) Like everything which 
Mr. Hulme writes, this book is to be recom- 
mended. It commences with an interesting 
sketch of the progress of art teaching during 
recent years, continues with a comprehensive 
survey of the different schools and systems of 
art education now existing in England, and 
concludes with some eloquent words on the 
mission of art and its educational value. We 
are not aware of any other work which contains 
so much information on the subject of which it 
treats. It will be of service to the student 
as well as the teacher, and to all who are 
interested in art and education. 








AUTUMN EXHIBITION OF THE 
GLASGOW INSTITUTE. 


Since the commencement of its autumn ex- 
hibitions in 1880, the Glasgow Institute of 
the Fine Arts has done more for the art 
instruction of the Scottish public than pre- 
sent it with a view of the progress of con- 
temporary painters. It has aimed to exer- 
cise @ wider and perhaps more valuable 
educative influence by bringing together the 
collected works of eminent deceased artists— 
works of acknowledged and, in some sense, 
standard excellence. There have accordingly 
been displayed in their rooms interesting col- 
lections of Bough and Chalmers in painting, 
and of Turner in the entirety and sequence of 
his Liber Studiorum prints; and this year the 
directors have been enabled, through the 
liberality of Mr. B. B. Macgeorge, to enrich 
their exhibition with his valuable collection of 
Méryon etchings, which includes many treasures 
from the cabinets of M. and Mdille. Niel, and of 
M. Burty and the Rev. J.J. Heywood. The 

rints are all but as numerous as those included 
in the Burlington Exhibition of 1879 ; and the 
interest of their carefully described successive 
states has been increased by the large number 
of original pencil sketches which accompany 
them, and render possible a full study of the 
gradual growth of the designs in the artist mind. 
It would be manifestly out of place here to enter 
on any critical examination of this great series, 
which is already sufficiently well known to the 
art world of the metropolie, but to not a few of 
the Scottish visitors to the exhibition the dis- 
play will disclose a new and fascinating per- 
sonality. 

Among the other designs by deceased artists 
may be mentioned a series of slight, but very 
delicate, pencil-drawings by George Manson, 
some of which were shown in the exhibition 
held at Messrs. Dowdeswells’ in the beginning 
of the year. The most important of the subjects 
in black and white by contemporaries come from 
Dutch and French artists, who are largely 
represented on the walls. Among such Conti- 
nental works may be mentioned the masterly 
charcoal drawings of interiors of Lhermitte; 
the large and excellent landscape etchings of 
Van Gravesande, so simple and direct in their 
execution ; those of M. Lalanne; the dainty 
renderings of still life by F. Buhot, which recal 
and almost rival the work of Jacquemart; and, 
among reproductive etchings, the minute book- 
illustrations by Los Rios, Champollion’s ad- 
mirable rendering of Orchardson’s ‘ Hard 
Hit,” and A. Slanchard’s transcript of 
Tadema’s ‘‘Torch Dance.” The last-named 
painter is represented by a clever pen-sketch of 
ahead; and from M. Legros come a large num- 
ber of subjects of widely varied method, includ- 
ing some very striking portraits executed in a 
combination of etching and mezzotint. Of 
French caricature we have brilliant examples 
in the *‘ Monsieur Gambetta” and the ‘t Congrés 





Anarchiste du Havre” of Paul Renourd. The 
most telling of the works by Englishmen are 
those contributed by the illustrators of the 
magazines and weekly papers. We have charac- 
teristic drawings by Du Maurier, Gregory, 
Small, and Hopkins; and R. 0. Woodville 
shows a design full of impetuous motion and 
power, ‘‘ Saving the Guns at Maiwand,” which 
formed the subject of his Academy picture. 
Turning to the works by the Scottish Society 
of Water-Colour Painters, which, as usual, 
occupy two rooms in this autumn exhibition, 
we find much that is interesting and excellent. 
The display is certainly an advance upon those 
of former years ; there seems to be a general 
gain in quietude and delicacy, less of the crude 
and forced colouring, which was formerly only 
too noticeable. Especially original and striking 
are the subjects contributed by Mr. D. Murray. 
The distance in his ‘‘ Haunt of Coot and Hern” 
is very beautiful, with its space of quiet water 
and soft masses of opaline cloud ; and in “ Call- 
ing the Ducks” we have a charming glimpse 
of brick roofs and tiled gables, with their shapes, 
grown softer and rosier, reflected in the depths 
of a glassy stream. The powerful handling 
and colour of Mr. Lockhart is seen to advantage 
in an ‘‘ Interior of the Courtyard of Greyfriars 
Hospital, Coventry.” Mr. M‘Taggart has several 
of his boldly painted coast scenes; Mr. R. W. 
Allan, in his “ Market-place of Seville” and 
his “ Fish Stall in Venice,” revels in the rich 
hues and splendid tinting of the South. From 
Mr. Tadema, an honorary member of the Society, 
comes one of his accomplished, quietly com- 
plete studies of old Roman life, ‘‘ Counting the 
Passers-by ”—a girl reclining on a couch and 
looking from a window. Sir W. Fettes Douglas 
and Mr. R. Herdman show some excellent land- 
scape work; and Messrs. Waller Paton, J. 
Smart, Hugh Cameron, and Colin Hunter are 
all represented. J. M. Gray. 








NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 


A DISCOVERY of the highest interest is re- 
rted from Holland. Two old MS. lists have 
een found, each affixing the prices to several 
masterpieces of Dutch painting. The one is a 
Catalogue of a State lottery held at the Hague 
in 1649; the other is an inventory of the pictures 
bought by some unknown person about the 
middle of the eighteenth century, with the 
rices that he paid. For the lottery in 1649 
eniers’ ‘* Alchemist” was valued at 25 florins ; 
a group of peasants by the same painter, also 
25 florins; ‘‘A Great Battle,” by Cuyp, at 52 
florins; five other works by Cuyp, from 45 to 
52 florins; a Jan van Goyen, 25 florins. In the 
middle of the eighteenth century the following 
prices were actually given:—A sea piece by 
van de Velder, 400 florins; a battle piece by 
Wouverman, 44 florins; “A Lady at her 
Glass,” by Gabriel Metzu —— eight 
inches by seven inches and a-half), 105 florins ; 
a group of peasants by van Ostade, 70 florins ; 
‘* Peasants at Home,” by Teniers, 70 florins. 


Accorpine to the Courrier de lV Art, Mr. 
Ruskin’s little Meissonier, which recently sold 
for £6,000, has become the property of Defoer 
Bey, whose house on the Boulevard Haussmann 
already contains a very valuable gallery of 
modern pictures. 

Messrs. SONNENSCHEIN will publish imme- 
diately a Short History of Art, by Mr. Francis 
C. Turner, illustrated with a large number of 
wood-cuts and reproductions of famous pictures. 

THE eleventh annual exhibition of the Kirk- 
caldy Fine Art Association was opened last 
Monday, September 4. This is always one of 
the best of the minor exhibitions in Scotland. 


THE last ber has just appeared of the 
Dictionary of Needlework, by Miss Caulfield and 
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Miss Saward, which Mr. Upcott Gill has been 
publishing as a serial. e understand that 
the Queen has been pleased to accept a copy 
of the complete work. 


Tue London Institute for the Advancement 
of Plain Needlework opens for the winter term 
on September 9. The next examination for 
certificates will be held at 2 Connaught Street, 
Edgware Road, in December. 


THE Musée Carnavalet in Paris is growing 
rapidly. Formed but a few years ago, its 
library already needs enlargement, and an 
annexe is now being built to it running from 
the public reading-room to what is known as 
the Hétel des Drapiers. This museum is espe- 
cially devoted to memorials of old Paris; and 
in the new annexe will be placed a large 
number of sepulchral and other monuments, 
with inscriptions of interest in connexion with 
the history of the city. Animmense plan of Paris 
in 1734 has lately been placed on the staircase 
leading to the library; and a large gallery on 
the first floor is filled with pictures and engrav- 
ings of Paris in all stages of its development. 
One room, assigned to the Revolutionary epoch, 
has had its treasures augmented lately by 
twelve views of the Seine, signed by the Revo- 
lutionary painter Raguenet. Altogether, the 
Musée Carnavalet affords a rich store of infor- 
mation for all students of their country’s past 
history and culture, and it is pleasant to see 
that full use is made of it. 


A NEw room has been opened in the Exposi- 
tion des Arts décoratifs at Paris, to contain the 
collection of engravings illustrative of costume 
lent by M. Victorien Sardou, who has himself 
drawn up the catalogue. 


THE death is announced at Munich of Johan 
Helbig, Professor of Sculpture at the Bavarian 
Academy of Fine Arts. His most celebrated 
work is perhaps his group of “ The Crucifixion ” 
at Oberammergau, which was presented to the 
village by the King. But his statues are to be 
seen throughout Germany and Russia, and even 
in the United States. 


Ata recent meeting of the Société nationale 
des Antiquaires de France (now reported 
regularly in the Revue critique) M. d’Arbois 
de Jubainville read a paper upon certain 
vitrified forts which he had visited in the 
North of Ireland, similar to those in France, 
Scotland, and, we may add, England. He was 
disposed to attribute them to the Picts. At the 
same meeting M. Schlumberger exhibited some 
seals of the Byzantine governors of Bulgaria 
which have never been published. 


In some recent excavations at Mainz, on the 
bank of the Rhine, at the south end of the town, 
a considerable number of Roman remains have 
been found. Two of the latest discoveries are 
a bronze statuette of Mercury, and an iron 
dagger-scabbard, inlaid with silver, and bearing 
the inscription LEG XXII. PRIMI (i.c., primigenia, 
the name of the legion). Both have, unfortu- 
nately, passed into private possession. 


M. Hevzey, keeper of Oriental antiquities at 
the Louvre, has just published (Paris: de 
Mourgues) the first volume of his Catalogue of 
the terra-cotta figures in that museum. It 
treats of those that come from Assyria, Baby- 
lonia, Phoenicia, Cyprus, and Rhodes. It is 
announced that M. Ravaisson-Mollien, keeper 
of Greek and Roman antiquities, has almost 
ready for publication his Catalogue of Greek 
sculptures in the Louvre. 


IL’ Art is enriched this week by an etching 
from Julien Dupré's pleasant Salon picture 
called ‘‘ Au Paturage.” It represents a deter- 
mined young peasant girl trying to pull back 
a refractory cow who wishes to join his peaceful 
pompanions, The etching is by E. Yon, and 











j of the 


the effect of wind is sought to be conveyed by a 
somewhat blurred, blotchy appearance. It does 
not seem to us quite successful. 


THE current number of the Zeitschrift fiir 
bildende Kunst contains a striking portrait of 
Prince Bismarck, reproduced from a chalk 
drawing by Leubach. The character of the 
man is well seen in it, though the high lights 
and shades are somewhat too recklessly con- 
trasted. 


A NEw quarterly, devoted specially to the 
history of the fine arts, is to be published this 
month by Fr. Muller, of Amsterdam. Its title 
will be Oud Holland, and the editors are A. D. 
de Vries, keeper of the prints, and N. de 
Roever, keeper of the archives—both of Amster- 
dam. The special object of the editors is to do 
for their own city what Dr. van der Willigen 
has done for Haarlem, The first number 
will contain information hitherto unpublished 
upon the life and etchings of Rembrandt, and a 


new portrait of the old Dutch sailor Willem 
Barents. 





THE STAGE, 


Or a sudden the theatrical world has shown 
signs of revival, though, after this week, again 
for a few weeks there will be a time of quietude. 
On the whole, however, it is noticeable that, as 
in the world of art, so in the world of the theatre, 
the period of cessation of activity gets year by 
year shorter; and enterprises, if not of great 
pith and moment, yet at all events worth the 
playgoer’s attention, are to be chronicled now 
and then even in the month of September. Mr. 
Henry Irving has, during the last week, re- 
opened the Lyceum; Mr. Charles Wyndham 
has brought out, at the Criterion, a new and 
skilful adaptation from the French by Mr. 
James Albery ; and the Globe has re-opened 
with a revised and distinctly improved version 
of ‘The Vicar of Bray.” Thero are but two 
changes in the cast of “ Romeo and Juliet,” Mr. 
Benson, who acted and looked so agreeably in 
the Oxford performance of the ‘‘ Agamemnon,” 
having now assumed the part of the 
Count of Paris—a being of whom, though he 
is recommended to Juliet as a very proper 
man, but little is seen in the course of the 
drama. Miss Pouncefort plays with discretion no 
doubt, but without distinction, the part of Lady 
Capulet, of which a somewhat colourless render- 
ing was given by her predecessor. In the 
Mercutio there is no change, an announcement 
in the papers to the effect that Mr. Irving 
was to play the part instead of enacting Romeo 
having been at the least premature. Mr. Irving 
will, we understand, play Mercutio for a few 
nights some time or other before the withdrawal 
of the piece; but, though he will thus afford 
gratification to the intellectual curiosity of a 
few, he will best consult the wishes of the large 
public by continuing to appear as Romeo. And 
his rendering of Komeo, with wha'ever disad - 
vantages may attach to it, has distinct value. 
We are nevertheless anxious to seo him in 
Mercutio. He will be more unconventional than 
Mr. Terriss—more of a poet, less of a hearty 
sportsman. The delicate and fertile fancy of 
Mercutio demands delicate interpretation. 


AT the Globe “ The Vicar of Bray” must be 
accounted fair provision for an evening of light 
entertainment. If the newer work of Messrs. 
Solomon and Grundy has no one thing quite so 
“tetching” as the ‘‘ We're all brought up on 
charity ” of their earlier piece, it has an abun- 
dance of what is, at all events, tuneful, exhil- 
arating, or droll. The main defect of the piece 
is that 1t wants story—wants even that modest 
measure of dramatic interest which belougs 
apeereity to a play of its kind. The fortunes 

everend William Barlow and of his 
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curate, Mr. Sandford, cannot deeply engross us ; 
and the laudable anxiety of the emancipated 
ballet girls to introduce a wise toleration into 
the habits of mind of Evangelical clergymen, 
though amusing, is hardly of sufficient import- 
ance for the scenes in which it is portrayed to 
give much support to the piece. But Mr. W. J. 
Hill is admirably comic as usual, without seom- 
ing to know it, and Miss Lizzie Coote is pleasant 
to see and to hear. Nor is the dialogue without 
humour. Likewise the little bit of ballet is 
really graceful, which is more than can generally 
be said for the dance in England. 


MUSIC. 


THE BIRMINGHAM MUSICAL 
FESTIVAL. 
Il, 


Last week we were only able to notice briefly 
the production of Mr. Gaul’s ‘‘ Holy City.” 
The cantata possesses merit, and the scholar- 
ship of the composer deserves recognition. At 
almost any other time or place we should 
probabiy have spoken of the work in more 
laudatory terms; but it did not seem to us 
quite up to the level of a Birmingham Festival. 

On Thursday morning the favourite “ Messiah” 
was performed. There is now nothing new to 
say about a work which has stood the test of 
more than a century, and which will certainly 
last as long as art itself. The oratorio, first 
given in aid of a charity, naturally finds a place 
in this Festival programme. The hall was wel 
filled; but, after all, the two novelties, the 
«* Redemption” and “Psyche,” attracted the 
largest audiences of the week. The numerous 
and important works which occupied the time 
and attention of performers and conductors, and 
which necessitated two general rehearsals in- 
stead of one, may perhaps have caused the 
popular oratorio to be somewhat neglected. 
Certain it is that one or two of the choruses were 
not quite up to the usual standard of excellence. 
The vocalists were Mdmes. Albani, ‘Trebelli, 
and Patey, Mr, J. Maas, and Sig. Foli, and 
their rendering of the solos left nothing to 
desire. 

In the evening, in spite of most unfayour- 
able weather, the Town Hall was crowded in 
every part. When Herr Gade appeared on 
the platform to conduct his new cantata he 
received an ovation which plainly showed that 
the great and well-deserved success of his 
‘‘ Crusaders” six years ago had not been for- 
gotten ; and the applause during the perform- 
ance, and at the close, of ‘‘ Psyche,” that ho 
had again won the good opinion of a critical 
assembly including many of England’s best 
musicians. Opinions will probably differ as to 
the intrinsic value of the Danish composer’s 
latest contribution to musical art. We are not 
disposed to think it quite so full of character 
and spontaueity as the *‘ Crusaders ;” but no one 
can fail to be charmed with the flowing, grace- 
ful. aud clever writing, and with the delicate 
and picturesque orchestration to be found in it. 
‘+ Psyche,” « dramatic poem translated from 
the Dan'sh of Lobedanz, has been well trans- 
lated by the Rev. J. Troutbeck. The ancient 
story is as follows :—Psyche, a beautiful maiden, 
having excited the wrath of Venus, is con- 
demned by that goddess to wed a fearful 
demon. An invisible Chorus, however, informs 
her that she is destined to be the bride of 
a god. Eros then culls to her, and tells 
her he wishes to espouse her; but she must 
never ask who he is. She, however, fearing 
lest the mystery of the god may be some evil 
scheme of Venus, demands from the Chorus the 
name of her husband. Like Elsa in ‘‘ Lohen- 
grin,” her happiness is now at an end, for she 
is doomed to die and to descend to Hades, She 
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is, however, permitted to revisit earth to obtain 
from her husband forgiveness of her fault. 
Eros not only pardons, but transports her with 
himself to the celestial abodes of the gods. 
Psyche is a type of the human soul, purified 
by trial and fitted for real and perennial 
happiness. 

The work consists of an introduction and 
four parts. The introduction isa chorus, ‘In 
Hellas, a country of sunlight,” in which the 
happy childhood but subsequent sad fate of 
the maiden is described. Nothing could be 
more agreeable and attractive than this open- 
ing number. A characteristic phrase is heard 
when the rising up of the demon “in mist 
and in storm” is mentioned; and it occurs 
several times as a leading theme in the 
course of the work. In the first part we have 
a short solo of Psyche, followed by a very 
charming trio of Zephyr and Genii. The music 
is perhaps not quite original, but it is exceed- 
ingly pleasing and tasteful. It is a piece that 
will often be heard at concerts. The long scena 
between Eros and Psyche is not one of the most 
interesting numbers ; but in the following chorus, 
‘*There comes, with waving dusky robes,” we 
have one of Herr Gade’s happiest inspirations. 
The composer too often reminds us that he is an 
ardent admirer of his former friend and adviser ; 
but in this chorus he manifests a style quite 
peculiar to himself. Part two opens with a 
graceful instrumental movement, depicting the 
** birds in playful throng,” and this leads to 
a trio and chorus. The scena between Psyche 
and the Genii is not equal to other portions of 
the work; and when Eros announces to the 
ill-fated maiden her doom, the music becomes 
very Mendelssohnian. We pass over two solos, 
and next notice an exceedingly spirited chorus, 
“Thou art mighty, © Eros,” which concludes 
the second section. It was loudly applauded at 
the performance, and Herr Gade, after some 
hesitation, yielded to the demand for an encore. 
He first, however, drew out his watch, showing 
it to the public, as if to remind them that the 
programme was a long one, and that it included 
other and important novelties. Part three, 
“Tn the lower world,” is very interesting, and 
the most characteristic part of the cantata. 
The orchestration, with its ingenious use of 
brass and percussion instruments, is highly 
effective. Part four contains a very charming 
air for baritone. Theconcluding chorus, though 
pleasing, can scarcely be regarded as the most 
striking number of the work. The best ought 
to come last; but such is not, we think, the 
case here. 

The performance of ‘‘ Psyche ” was extremely 
fine; the choir sang with much spirit and 
refinement, and evidently enjoyed the music. 
The soloists were Mdmes. Marie Roze and 
Trebelli, Miss Eleanor Farnol, and Messrs. 
Lloyd and Santley, and they all contributed 
greatly to the success of the cantata. 

The second part of the concert was miscel- 
laneous, and commenced with a symphony in G 
major by Mr. C. H. H. Parry. The composer 
has written a great deal of chamber music—an 
overture for orchestra performed at the Crystal 
Palace in 1879, a pianoforte concerto played 
both at the Palace and kichter Concerts ; and 
his setting of Shelley’s ‘‘ Prometheus Unbound” 
was produced at the last Gloucester Festival, in 
1880. The symphony is one of his latest and, 
we may add, best works. It contains excellent 
ideas, and the workmanship is of a high order. 
The first movement is very bright and clear in 
form ; the secoud very gracetul. The scherzo 
with its two trios is full of vigour, but the finale 
appears to us laboured. On a first hearing it 
seemed to be the least interesting of the four 
movements. ‘Lhe symphony, couducted by the 
composer, was well received ; and a work which 
reflects great credit on Mr. Parry and on English 
art will certainly soon be heard in London— 





most probably at Sydenham. The only other 
pieces to be noticed in this concert are a new 
song, “The Golden Thread,” sung by Mdme, 
Patey, and a nuptial march for band and 
organ, both by Gounod. Neither of these two 
novelties is likely to add to the composer's 
reputation. The reception given to both was 
moderate. 

On Friday morning the concert commenced 
with Mozart’s symphony in G minor. How 
clear, how bright, how beautiful, is every move- 
ment of this noble work, which was admirably 
played under the direction of Sir Michael Costa. 
The last movement was repeated. The audience 
showed marked signs of approval at the 
close, but they were actually applauding the 
performance of the whole symphony; the 
repetition of the finale was, in our opinion, 
an artistic mistake. The next piece on the 
programme was Brahms’ great Hymn of 
Triumph for bass solo, double chorus, and 
orchestra, This work was written to com- 
memorate the great German victories in the 
war of 1870-71, and in it the composer has put 
forth his full strength. He has combined some- 
thing of the grandeur of Handel and the learn- 
ing of Bach with modern modes of expression. 
The choruses are very grand, but, owing to the 
complexity of the parts and the difficulties of 
intervals and modulations, cannot be success- 
fully attempted by ordinary societies. The sing- 
ing at Birmingham was a perfect triumph for the 
choir. The baritone solo was well rendered by Mr. 
F. King. We may mention that this composi- 
tion was first performed in England at a concert 
given by Herr Henschel at St. James’s Hall in 
1879. Cherubini’s sixth Mass in C, revived 
last year at Manchester by Mr. C. Hallé, was 
rendered in a most efficient manner. The solo 
parts were undertaken by Mdme, Albani, Miss 
A. Williams, Mdmes. Trebelli and Patey, 
Messrs. Maas, Cummings, and King, and Sig. 
Foli. At the last Festival, in 1879, the mag- 
nificent Requiem in OC minor by the same 
composer was given, The Mass chosen this 
time is not so profound and striking; yet 
every page bears the stamp of genius. There 
is plenty of counterpoint in it, but it is 
not in any way dry or tedious. 1t is full of 
graceful melody and beauty, and, since the com- 
poser wrote with due regard to the capabilities 
of the human voice, as grateful to the per- 
formers as it is to the listeners. The morning 
concert concluded with Beethoven’s “ Mount of 
Olives;” the solo vocalists were Miss A, 
Williams and Messrs. Maas and King. In the 
evening Gounod’s “‘ Redemption” was given 
for the second time. The hall was crowded, 
and the composer well received. 

The results of the Festival have been in 
every way satisfactory. In 1879 11,185 persons 
attended the performances, but this year 18,507. 
The total receipts from sale of tickets and 
donations amount to £15,011 3s. 8d., the nearest 
approach to the grand total of 1873—viz., 
£16,097. The expenses connected with the per- 
formances just concluded have been unusually 
heavy, so that the sum to be handed over to 
the Hospital will not be quite so large as might 
at first be imagined. The artistic, in connexion 
with the financial, success of this Festival is 
noteworthy. In 1879 the novelties were not of 
great importance, and the only English work pro- 
duced was a concert overture by Dr. Heap ; there 
was then a decline in the receipts as compared 
with the five previous Festivals. This year the 
novelties have been most important, and native 
art has been well represented by Mr. Parry's 
symphony, Mr. Stanford’s orchestral serenade, 
and Mr. Gaul’s ‘“‘ Holy City;” and there has 
been a large increase in the receipts. The 
committee will therefore know what course to 
adopt to ensure the success of the next Bir- 
mingham Festival, in 1889. 

._ J. §. SHEDLOOK. 
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